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EB BIBBBABOR. 

(‘Slavery is one unmingled mass of corruption, 
cruelty and crime. We maintain that every man who 
takes the oath of office in these States, and yet holds a 
slave, is guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury ; and that, 
as the gospel of Christ is true and obligatory, every 
negro stealer who professes to be a Christian, is a non 
deseript or a stanch hypocrite. 








’—Rev. G. Bourne. 


From the New-England Magazine for Jan. 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 

Since the Colonization Soc ety commenced op- 
erations, they have exported about two thousand 
blacks, of whom one fourth were slaves, emanci- 
pated for this express purpose. 
also received an accession of a few hundred blacks 
taken from slave ships captured on the coast. 

The colony has now two thousand inhabitants 
only, so that we must suppose that there is some 
truth in the accounts we have received of the ma- 
lignity of the climate, since it has devoured the 
whole natural increase of the emigrants, and the 


sl Ss r q 
saves by whom the settlement has been aug- | 


mented, not to speak of the missionaries and agents 
whose bones rest in the soil of Liberia. In fact 
the progress of the colony has been backward, 
as far as it respects numbers. The original set- 
tlement of New-England w x 
perate undertaking, yet the process of population 
was never retrograde 
the length of time th 
been in operation. In short, 
together failed in one of its 
lization and conversion of Africa. 
dustry and Christianity in Liberia 
ried thither, and has there remained stationary, 
Or worse, and all that has beer carried thither is 
hot to be found there now. 

Yet the good m 
selves to w 
been idle. 
cultivated fi 


All the 


Liberia can boast of its 


The colony has | 


| prospect, too, of a gradual but ultimately entire 
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in- | 
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atch and guard the exiles have not | 
gardens, and | 
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et us hope that, the first dangers and difficulties | 


attending the settleme 
nOW overcome, 
numbers and pros 
small germ may 
happy nation. 


the oe Principal ground on which we object to 
res ee Society is, that it holds up to 
meee © of the United States hopes which can 
the d © realized, and which tend to perpetuate 

*gradation of the blacks at home. By per- 


nt of a new country being 
the colonists may increase in 
perity. Let us hope that this 
give being to an independent and 





suading the free negroes that they never can he 
happy or respected here, it extinguishes their 
hopes and better feelings, and takes away their 


motives for honorable exertion. The remote 


remuval of the race, serves to quiet the con- 
sciences of many who would otherwise endeavor 
to remove a great shame and scandal from the | 
land. Let us now see if the means within the 
reach of the Society are adequate to remove the 
evil, or even any considerable part of it. 

There are two millions and a half of colored 


‘Their annual increase has been estimated at fifty- 
six thousand. The expense of removing each indi- 
vidual is, according to the African Repository, 
thirty dollars. At this rate it would require 
1,780,000 dollars to remove the increase of a 
single year. And could this be done yearly, it 
would merely keep the black population stationa- | 
ry, supposing the emigrants to be taken from the 
mass indiscriminately, without regard to sex or age. | 

The increase of the free blacks, alone exceeds | 
eleven thousand annually. It would require 330,- | 
000 dollars to transpost their increase for a sin- 
gle year, calculating the expeuse at the rate given 
by the Society. Now the Society has never | 
owned half that sum during the whole period of 
its existence. 

No great nation was ever depopulated by emi- | 
gration, aud were the negroes by themselves, | 
they would constitute a great nation. Is Ireland 
the less crowded, because of the many thousands 
she has cast on the shores of other lands? Her 
present condition may answer the question. To 
depopulate a country, the emigration must be- 
greater than the increase. 

To get entirely rid of the black population, we | 
must therefore export more than the increase. | 
Let us suppose a plan to effect this object in any 
given time ; thirty years for example. We must 
transport at least 100,000 per annum. ‘This will 
cost us three millions of dollars a year. But it is 
useless to pursue the calculation further, s.uce it j 
is self-evident that the 1,780,000 dollars, which | 
would be requisite to transport the mere increase, | 
can never be raised. It is barely within the lim- 
its of possibility that the Society may ever be_ 
able to raise the sum required to transport theagin- | 
crease of the free blacks alone. If we say that | 
it has expended 150,000 dollars since its exis-| 
tence began, we believe we shall exceed the | 
truth ; and it is by no means probable that its re- | 
ceipts will ever hereafter be materially augment- | 
ed. ‘The scheme has had the decided approba- | 
tion of the American people ever since it was first 
devised ; it has been constantly before the pub- | 
lic, and has probably attained the maximum of | 
its popularity. | 

Our calculations above are based on the as- | 
sumption that the owners of slaves would give | 
them up willingly, without fee or reward. Un- 
less that should take place, the price of transpor- 
tation would be collected in vain. We leave it | 
to our readers to judge whether such liberality | 
can be expected. And if the government should 
consent to purchase a hundred thousand slaves 
annually for deportation, the expense would be 
twenty-three millions per annum, estimating their 
price at the moderate sum of two hundred dollars 
each. We also leave it to our readers, whether 
such an act of ultra legislation can be expected. 

Let us now see what the Colonization Society 
has done toward thinning the numbers of the ne- 
groes. It has been in operation fourteen years, 
and during that time has transported two thou- | 
sand persons only, some trifle more than the in- | 
crease of a fortnight. When we believe that the | 
ocean can be scouped dry with a bucket, we | 
shall also believe that they can effect the change | 
to which the public looks forward so confidently. , 

On expressing our opinions on this subject, we 
have frequently been asked, what, had we the 
power, we would do with our black population ? 
and this is a question more easily put than an-| 
swered. On one point, however, we are decided ; 
we would make no attempt to remove the ne- 
groes ; being firmly convinced that it is utterly 
impracticable. That the members of the Colo- 
nization Society are good men, that they are ac- 
tuated by the purest motives, we firmly believe q 
but we believe, as firmly, that their labors are | 
misdirected, inasmuch as they tend to make us | 
impatient under a misfortune which we must en- | 
dure, and to foment and increase the already too 
great dislike of the two races to each other. 

| 


The reasons which we have most often heard 
in favor of the continuance of slavery are these. | 
We acknowledge the criminality of the system in | 
the abstract, we deplore its existence, and we | 
would be rid of it if we could. But the evil was | 
entailed on us by our fathers, and we are not re- 
sponsible for it. We cannot, however, emanci- 
pate our slaves. They have not the habits which 
would fit them for free men ; they are ignorant 
of the arts of life ; they are, moreover, shiftless | 
and ignorant, and would probably perish of want, 
Add to 
this, that they smart under a sense of wrong, and 
would, perhaps, slay us for our pains. We can 
devise no means of a safe and gradual abolition, 
save those offered by the Colonization Society. 
We have not made these a subject of considera- 
tion, but we hope they may answer the purpose. 
Finally, if we set them free, and if none of the 
above-mentioned evils come to pass, they will 
remain in contact with us, which is very disa- 
greeable ; they will acquire power and property, 
and at last become half owners of all the southern 
states. ‘This last consideration alone ought to be 
a conclusive argument against emancipation, un- 
less followed by emigration. 

We are compelled here to beg the question ; 
but we believe our readers will readily allow 
that these are the sentiments usually in the mouths 
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means can be devised $ 


of the advocafes of the Colonization Society. 
We think it will not be hard t# answer them ail. 


We, the present generation, are not, indeed, an- | 


swerable for the introduction of slavery ; but, if 
any safe means to remove the curse should offer, 


| and we do not avail ourselves of it, we shall stand 
| with our fathers in the relation of the receiver 


How do we know that no such 
Have we ever songht 
for them? We have not; ard the neglect is in 
itself highly criminal. The only scheme of the 


with the thief. 


| kind which has been offered to our acceptance is 
persons in the United States at the very least. | 


that of the Colonization Society, and the expe- 
rience of fourteen years has proved that to be 
futile. ‘Let us therefore seek gome other. 

As we cannot get rid of owr slaves, let us see 


| how we can render their presence safe and tolera- 


ble to ourselves and to them. Here they are, 
and here they will remain, either as our friends 
or as our enemies. If we do not set them free, 
they will, ere long, at least try to set themselves 
free. The increasing intelligence of the free 
blacks begins to have its effect on them. 
case is a crying one. ‘The veice of insurrection 
reaches us on every wind. It is undeniable that 
the tranquillity of the South is gone. She sends 
forth a voice of sorrow andlamentation, ‘ Ramah 
weeping for her children.’ It is to be feared that 
this is but the beginning of trouble. As it is, life 
is not secure ; property has lost its value. Penal 
enactments and bloody retaliation only make the 
matter worse. ‘The ignorance of the slaves is no 
security—it cannot continue. They are begin- 
ning to learn that ‘ all men are born free and e- 
qual,’ and to act upon that knowledge. 
rection after insurrection may be put down ; the 


' slaves would probably be defeated in a general 
J ) £ 


servile war ; but in the meanwhile what is the 
condition of the south? Every man has his hand 
on the sword. It is better that our brethren 


should give up their slaves, though their legal | 


property, than that such a state of things should 
continue. Something must be done, and speedily. 

The slaves now maintain themselves and their 
masters too ; it will be strange if they cannot 
maintain themselves alone. We cannot see how 
emancipation would relax ther muscles or other- 
wise disqualify them from Inte, It is true, there 
is some danger in immedmn, abolition, but it 
seems to us that there is more iu the continuance 
of slavery. If we give there freedom, we shall 
have a claim on their gratitude ; if we do not, 
they have every thing to hate, but nothing to love 
us for. Had we not better give with a good 
grace what we cannot safely hold? Supposing 
such a change to be peaceably effected, the pres- 
ent gencration of slaveholders need fear no ma- 
terial diminution of their importance. ‘The ne- 
groes are laborers now ; they would then be noth- 
ing more. ‘The two parties would still be in the 
relative situations of master and servant. 

Why do not the legislatures of the slave states 
deliberate on measures to cure the malady radi- 
cally, instead of administering remedies which 
only give partial relief, and leaye the system in a 
worse condition than before? Abolish slavery, 
and the negroes have nothing to eontend for— 
draw the bonds closer, and every farther restric- 
tion, every stripe, is an additional incentive to re- 
venge, a motive for insurrection and massacre. 
Instead of wiping out the seore of wrong, the 
slaveholders seem to be endeavoring to put its 
discharge out of their own power. Policy, if not 
humanity, should suggest a different course. 

We are well aware of the present unfitness of 
the negroes to exercise the rights of free men, or 
to possess the smallest political power. We be- 
lieve that an instant, general abolition would in- 
volve them in very many difficulties. Yet, we 
think, that their condition would be bettered even 
by this measure. Which of ourselves would not 
prefer a life of freedom, though accompanied by 
every hardship human nature is capable of endu- 
ring, to the mere animal enjoyments of a life of 
hopeless servitude, ignorance and degradation ? 
We are sometimes told, indeed, that the slaves 
are well treated, not over-wronght, fed, and com- 
fortably clad, and that they would not be free if 
they could. We grant that this is true of a great 
many of them, but what then? The same things 
may be said of domestic cattle ; and tho slave, 


| who feels thus, is no whit, morally, superior to 


his fellow slave, the horse or ox he drives. Dut 
this is not true of the great body of slaves. If 
they are generally well treated, contented, and 
happy, how is it that we find a dozen runaways 
advertised in every southern paper that reaches 
us, and how is it that these are most commonly 
identified by the scars of the whip? 

We think a safe method of gradual abolition 
may be devised, which will injure neither the 
master nor the slave. Let us suppose that the 
slaveholders of a single state consent and agree 
to give freedom, ten years henee, to every slave, 
who, during that period, shall have been sober, 
industrious, and obedient. Suppose,. that after 
that time, each planter shall divide his plantation 
among his freedmen, and allow them to cultivate 
it on shares, as his tenants. Let us suppose that 
freedom from personal violence and restraint is 
the sole reward of ten years of good behaviour,— 
will not the-slaves still have the most powerful 
motive to exertion ? Will it not be their interest 
to serve, and to be at peace with their masters? 
Will not this ten years traming go far to remove 
their unfitness for freedom? Will this system in- 
jare either of the interested parties? The plant- 
er would neither part with his lands nor his in- 
come. He would only give up the market price 
of his slaves, and he would receive peace and 
safety in exchange. He would convert deadly 
enemies into friends, and, after all, would only 
relinquish what he has no- moral right to retain, 
and what, in all probability, will otherwise be 
wrested from him, or from his posterity. 
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Insur- 


| Suppose that the legislature of this supposed 
_state should then pass a law, admitting each 
freedman to all the further privileges of citizen- 
ship, five years after the date of emancipation— 
_ provided, always, the said freedman should be a- 
ble to produce a certificate of his previous good 
conduct, and of his ability to read and write. 
Magistrates and ministers of the gospel might be 
empowered to grant such certificates. Would 
not this system, or something like it, do away 
with all uncharitableness on the part of the blacks, 
an¢ silence the voice of insurrection forever? It 
seems to us, that if the blacks be indeed men, 
accessible to the common feelings of humanity, 
such a system would have an all-important effect 
on them. It would make the curse a blessing, 
_and give our country two millions of useful citi- 


zens, instend of the same number of contented | 


brutes and discontented foes who now burthen 
‘our soil. In half a century, the United States 
would not be disgraced by the presence of a sin- 
gle slave, and probably this change would be ef- 
fected in much Jess time. 

This scheme would indeed eventually make 

‘the blaeks joint owners of the soil wit the whites, 
‘and equal sharers of the powers of government. 
| Why, if they qualify themselves for this situation, 
/ should it not be so? We believe no reason can 
be alleged why it should not, apart from their 
|color. If an amalgamation of the two colors is 
dreaded, is it not m rapid progress now? And 
if the negroes must remain on the soil, is it not 
| better that they should remain as intelligent friends 
than as bratal enemies ? 
We are often told, that we of the free states 
have no interest in the matter, and that we have 
no right to meddle with our neighbors, whatever 
they may do. We hold that we have that right, 
and that we are interested. By buying the pro- 
duce of slave labor, we do as much to perpetuate 
the system as the slaveholders themselves. We 
| have guaranteed the existence of slavery, by ac- 
ceding to the federal constitution. We share the 
aational reproach, and we are liable to be called 
on to suppress insurrection. ‘The only difference 
between us and our southern brethren is, that we 
do not wield the scourge with our own hands, 
and that our lives are not in danger. And we 
| have no. interest to oppose such a change as we 
have suggested ; for why should we care whether 
we buy our cotton and sugar from blacks or 
whites, if both sell at the same price? 

We have given our views of the Colonization 
Society, and of the practicability of extinguishing 
‘slavery in the United States, by other and speed- 
ier means than theirs. We rest the case here. 
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From the Massachusetts Journa?. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


To the Subscribers of the ‘ fifteen petitions ’ 
of inhabitants of Pennsylvania, for the abo- 
lition of Slavery and the Slave Trade in 
the District of Columbia. 


Citizens :—I learn from the observations of 
Mr. Adams, who presented the above mentioned 
petitions, that you are of the Society of Friends. 
i did not need to be so infor »ed-—because I have 
read the history of that hors!!.!e disgrace, and 
scourge to humanity, called ‘ Negro Slavery,’ 
and { had not to learn from a Representative in 
Congress, in 1831, either that there were no bet- 
ter people than the quakers, or that they had 
heen the prime movers of all the measures for re- 
lieving one half of the human race from the mis- 
ery, and the other from the guilt of Slavery. 
Moreover, I had not to learn in 1831, that the 
Friends in America were stirring in this business 
in 1696, and that to them is due the enviable 
distinction (if any worldly distinction can by 
them be deemed enviable) of leading, by more 
than thirty years, in this just and benevolent 
work. But I will not spend my time in compo- 
sing encomiums, which it is your highest praise 
not to desire. Let us come at once to the point. 

How could you commit so great an oversight 
as to transmit your petitions to Mr. John Quincy 
Adams? Why did you not ascertain his senti- 
ments before sending them? Why did you not 
inquire if he approved, and would sincerely sup- 
port them, in the same cover in which you sent 
them? According to his statement in the House, 
several months had passed away, between your 
sending, and his offering, the petitions—and sure- 
ly during that time you would have had an an- 


rous questions. 
| quiring, he onght to have informed you that he 
' did not approve, and could not support, the prayer 
|of your petitions. He ought to have disclosed 
| 





to you the state of his opinions, and given you an 
| opportunity to seek some other organ of your re- 
presentations. 
You was probably influenced in your determi- 
nation to prefer your petitions through the ex- 
| President, by the fact that he was a citizen of a 
| free State, and grew up in a soil not polluted 
_ with the blood or the tears of slaves ; and by the 
further fact that he was always understood to 
have thrown his weight into the scale against the 
| extension of the crime and the curse of slavery to 
| Missouri. ‘That Mr. Adams is geographically, a 
citizen of Massachusetts, is true ; but morally 
and politically he is not, and has not been for 
some years. That he once opposed the exten- 
sion and perpetuation of slavery in this Republic, 
is true, but that he would do so now, I do not 
believe ; nor would you, had you been aware of 
the fact that during the whole of his late admin- 
istration, of which in the main I highly approved, 
he was negetisting with all his well known zeal 
and his eminent ability, to procure for the United 
States the cession of the Texas. By the laws of 
' the Republic of Mexico, slavery has been abol- 





swer, if you had asked one, to all fair and deco- 
But I think that withovt your n- | 





ished ; but there can be no doubt that if the Tex- 
as were added to the United States, it would a- 
gain become, and would remain, Heaven only 
knows how long, a slave territory, and would be 


cut up into slave States. That such has always 
been the understanding of our republican slave 
States there can be no doubt, and in faet pve 
States must be said to have te i wh 
they agreed that slavery should in future be 
bounded by the 36 deg. «i North afitude. In 
the late ilustrions Convention of Virginia, it was 
stated by their foremost men that they lived in 
shopes of a revival of prosperity when the Texas 
should be obtained, and a new market opened 
‘there for slaves! If then you had known that 
| Mr. Adams endeavored to procure this market, 
| you would not have entrusted to him your peti- 
tions. ‘That he did so try, f have not the least 
‘doubt ; and if any one who has, let him call 
Poinsett’s imstructions and correspondence. ~ In 
| truth the cause of the difficulties which beset that 
Minister in Mexico, is supposed to have been the 
jealousy of the Mexican people, that the United 
States were pressing them in an indecorous man- 
ner to part with a portion of their soil and sov- 
ereignty ,—taking an unmanly advantage of their 
weakness and wars, and of our strength. It was 
most honorable to them, that under such cir- 
cumstances they were roused. I have mentioned 
these facts, thinking that they may be usefal for 
the guidance of yourselves and others in future. 
| And now, Citizens of Pennsylvania, what is the 
}truth and foree of the objections, which Mr. 
Adams has made to your petitions? He says 
that the slave trade in the District of Columbia 
may perhaps be abolished, but slavery not. Mr. 
Adams appears to be unaware that so long as 
slavery itself exists there will he slave markets ; 
and where there are slave markets, there will be 
slave traders. Where there are*carcasses there 
will be crows. Ifa slave trader should wish to 
carry on this tragical business in the Distriet of 
Columbia after a Jaw shall have been passed, 
prohibiting such traflie, would it not be easy for 
him to rent a house anda farm temporarily or 
permanently for that purpose, and become a le- 
al inhabitant of the District? especially as there 
is but too much reason to believe that the sur- 
rounding population would be but too prone to 
countenance such an evasion of the law. 

Neither does Mr. Adams appear to be aware 
that although the forms of abolishing the slave 
trade, properly so called, that is, the African 
slave trade, have been gone through with so many 
times in Parliament, in Congress, and in treaties ; 
yet that trade is as far from being substantially 
put down as it was before Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, Fox, Franklin, or Benezet lived. The an- 
nual number kidnapped, stolen, and torn away 
from their native land, was never estimated at 
more than 100,000. It has been more than that 
since slavery was formally abolished by Great 
Britain, the United States, and several continental 
nations of Europe. Indeed that the slave trade 
is not yet abolished, is confessed by statute books, 
upon which we and other nations have placed 
laws, making that trade, and every stave of it, 
PIRACY. If other laws had not proved ineffect- 
nal, why resort to this? But this will prove as 
ineffectual as the rest, and for the same reason a 
law abolishing the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, would fail of its object there. It isa 
common principle of political economy and the 
corner stone of the whole science, that where 
there is a demand there will be a supply. You 
may lay duties, you may prohibit by penalties, 
and just in proportion as duties are high, are pen- 
alties severe, will the value of the marchandize 
be high when all obstacles are overcome. Why 
are nutmegs smuggled from Canada and sold all 
over the country ? becanse they yield a profit so 
much greater than other merchandize as to pay 
for the risk. But slaves are a kind of merchan- 
| dize easy to smuggle, because it transports it- 
self, and requires no carriages or beaten paths. 
In the Island of Cuba, notwithstanding that the 
trade is piracy by the laws and treaties of Spain, 
about thirty thousand slaves are annually Janded, 
from Africa. IT am told that they are smuggled 
into the U. States at Key West Island and at oth- 
er points. If anything can be made by it, noone 
can doubt that it is done. Moreover I believe 
that the domestic Slave trade from one State to 
another, is accompanied by the same cruelties 
| and crimes as the foreign trade. The only dif- 
ference is in the length of the voyage. Kidnap- 
ping, sudden and violent and hopeless separation 
from kindred, friends, and the native land, are 
the same. The horrors of this domestic trade— 
‘the private dungeons, unknown to the public au- 
_thorities, and the deaths uninvestigated by them, 
which it involves—are subjects too awful and too 
maddening to be dwelt upon. 

Citizens—with the light of experience before 
‘him, with his early and blessed New England 
associations and all his Christian feelings and 
faith, Mr. Adams has made the presentation of 
your petitions an occasion of pledging his name 
and his influence to the continuance and the aug- 
mentation of the horrors and the guilt of slavery 
in this, and in every part of the world. The 
words which fell from him on that deplorable oc~ 
casion will prove so many torches to set fire to 
happy villages for the purpose of carrying off its, 
unoffending inhabitants in Africa ; or they 
prove hand-cuffs and whips to carry on the equ 
ly guilty traffic at home. : 

May your counsels be wise as I know they 
will be beneficent on this important subject and 
this unusual occasion. L’AMI. 














I have ever thought the prohibition of improv- 
ing our rational nature, to be the worse species 
of tyranny that the insolence and perverseness of 
mankind ever dared to exercise. 
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Tread’st gaily onward o'er thy path of flowers, 


} 


SLAVBRY BAGCORBD. 








But her—the outcast of a frowning fate, 
Long weary years of servile bondage wait. 
Her lot, uncheer’d by hope’s reviving gale, | 

| The lowest in life’s graduated scale— 

|The few poor hours of bliss that cheer her still, 
Uncertain pensioners on a Master’s will— 
Midst ceaseless toils renewed from day to day, 
She wears in bitter tears her life away. 





She is thy sister, Woman! shall her ery, 
Uncared for and unheeded, pass thee by ? | 
Wilh thou not weep to see her sunk so low, 

And seek to raise ber frou her plice of wo? 





Or bos thy heart grown seifish in its bliss, 
That thoa shouldst view, unmoved, a fite fike this ? 
MARGARET. | 


From the N. ¥. Daily Advertiser. 
INSURRECTION OF THE SLAVES IN JA- 
MAICA, 


By the brig Lawrence, fiem Jamaica, we have 


ae De = aay Pade peck ole For the Liberator. 
een favored with a Courant of the 3Cth ult. giv- |, “IP CeIrN . : on fr 7} 
ing the puiticulars of en insurrection among the | FO THE ee OF IMMEDIA rE EMAN- | 
slaves of the island. Captain Fowler states that CIPATION. 
martial law had been proclaimed, that the slaves | A knowledge of the demoralisxing influence of the , 

slave system, and experience having proved the in- 


had burnt a nuniber of buildings, and that 
ac. n3q., é nine ariiste ( ar- “ee . ie 

Jacéson, Esq.,an eminent banister of Old Har | efficiency of the attempts at the gradual abolition | 
lthereof, it becomes imperntively the duty of Chris- | 





bor, had ben murdered in bis house by the in- 
surgents. 

‘wo companies 
marched yesterday morning fom Spanish Town | Convinced also of the necessity of the friends of 
to Port-i:enderson, and eubarked on board his | emancipation acting in unison, as therein consists 
“Majesty's ship Llauche, Com. Farquhar, which | sheir strength, we are induced to address our female 
will p.oceed this day to Montego bay, to assist | 
in maintaining order and tranquillity in the parish- | 
es of St. James acd ‘Trelawny. | 

‘Lhe work of destruction has commenced. We | 
now see two fires, evidently in the direction of | be to collect and disseminate information, likely to 
St. Jauies. ; - | promote the grand object we have in view. {tis 

Teno’ clock.—We have just received intelli- | proposed that persons, favorable to this plan, should 
gence that the fire ut Palmyra estate was extin- | 4.4, themselves into societies, and depute one or | 
guished, ener burning down one trash house. more of their number to correspond with others 
‘he head driver and three negroes belonging to Sree ee ai See i Ee hy wes 
the p.operty have been secured. A company of | mencuied fur Ine sane perpuee ; Mint i places 
the st. James’ militia, under the command of | 
Capt. Cleghorn, moved fioin Ade'phi on the first 
notice of the fire, and remains there. We un- 
derstand that the drivers on the neighboring es- 
tutes, instead of going to their overseers for or- 
ders, as usual, this being the last day of the holi- 
diys, have taken their mascheats and goue off, 
as they say, t0 their grounds, 

Elésen o'clock at night.—The work of de- lstinence from the 
‘The whole sky, in the | them to he among the most effectual methods of en- | 


‘To ) o.ice re i ' : 4 : 
From our o.iice we at | suring ihe success of the cause. Slavery, or oppres- | 


of the @4th regiment were | titns Immediately to abolish co inhunicn a system. | 


friends in the different parts of the Union, inviting 
them to co-operate with us in forming an) Anti-Sla- 


serv Intelligence Society 3 the object of which shall 


where there may not be a sufficient nuniber te form 
a society, individuals should in like manner main- 
tain a correspondence ; such societies and imdividu- 


als to he considered meu:bers of the general Anti- 


Slavery Society. 
And, farther, we would earnestly recommend the 
| formation of Free Produce Societies, and entire ab- | 
gains of oppression, believing 
struction Is going on. 
southwest, is illuminated. 
this moment perceive five distinct fies—one ap- 
parently in this parish, the others in St. James’, 
and at no great distance fiom us. 
Midnight.—One fire is raging with unabated | 


sion of anv kind whatever, being in direct contraven- 
i 

c ‘ . | 

fury. We apprehend it to be the whole of the 
| 

| 

| 


tion to the precepts of the Christian lawgiver, hence | 
we draw the inference, that no slaveholder can be | 


la Christian: then it will follow, that he that assists 
works and buildings on York estate, in this par- 
ish.— Cornwall Courier. 

Brazit. Rio de Janeiro papers to Dee. 2, 
have been received at New York. 

Aolition of the Slave Trade.—The Regen- 
cy publishes that the Assembly have declared free 
all slaves to be hereafter imported from Africa. 
Those who make slaves of freemen are to be sub- | fiilsto do this, he strengthens the hand of the op- | 
ject to the corporal punishment of the 179th arti- Many proofs 
cle of the criminal law ; and importers of slaves _ 
are to pry $200,900 for each, and the slaves shall 
he transported again to Afvica by the Government. 
All persons engaged in or privy to the introduction 
of a slave are considered importers. 


is as criminal as | 
} 


the one he ubets 3 and he that receives goods or | 


or encourages another to do evil, 


| oreperty fraudulently obtained, or shares the profit | 
arising fiom the sale of such goods or property, is | 


also equally guilty. Tt is the duty of every one to | 
vf c - 7 


render justice to his fellows, to endeavor to abolish | 


any iniquitous or oppressive system : and while he | 


pressor, and is himself no less unjust. 
fiom sacred writ might be adduced in support of | 
these positions ; also fram the annals of nations, if 
it were needful to advance faets to. substuntinte 
them ; but holding them to be self-evident traths, 
‘we deew further illustrations superfluous. In whit 
relation, then, do we stand with the slaveholders ? 

retain their victiins by our consent; may | 


By con- 


NaAsuHVILLE, Dec. 31. 

It will be seen by reference to the act on that They 
subje that free nezroes are prohibited from | 2 = 

aaepee, 3 I more, they are only agents of our will. 


enigrating to this State, and remaining 20 days : : / & 
5 ° : = “ suming the artieles which the planters furnish, and | 


With ceaseless sasmmer lingering round thy bowers ; | received ; but it is one t 


‘whieh will contribute to our weadh ; and there we 
% 

any become a people of worth and respectabuity 5 

| whereas in this country we are kept poor, and of 


| we always have been. 
of some way being pointed out, that will tend to | 


ject is not popular, and perhaps will not be kindly | 


hat I hope will be ceeply 
pondered in the mind of every colored citizen ni 
this country, before he passes sentence uguinst I. | 

Some of your readers may inquire, where is that | 
country to which we may remove, and thus become | 
free and cqual? I believe that country to be Mex- 
ico. ‘There is an independent nation, where indeed 
‘all men are born free and equal,’ possessing those 
inalienable rights which our constiiation guarantees, 
The climate is healthy and warm, and of course 
adapted to our nuiure ; the soil is rich ond fertile, 





course, cannot uspire to any thing wore than what 
1 have been waiting to bear | 


better the present generation ; bat, as yet, have | 
| heard of nothing that appears to be permanent, [| 
‘would not wish to be theaught pleading the cause of 


colonization, for no ove detests it more than I do. 
I would not be taken to Afriea, were the Society to _ 
make me queen of the country ; and were I to 
move té& Canada, | would aot settle in the colony, 
but take up my alee in some of the cities where 
a distinction is not known ; for 1 do not «pprove of 
our drawing off inte a separate body uny where. 
But, I confess, 1 cun see no just reason why we 
should not cultivate the spirit of enterprise as well 
us the whites. ‘They are found in every quarter of 
the globe, in search of situations to betler their con- 
dition ; and why may we not ‘go and do like- 
Wise?’ 

Jam informed that the population of Mexico is 
eight millions of color-d, and one nullion of whites ; 


and by the rapid growth of amalgamation a- 


‘imongst them, there is every probability that it 


will ere long Lecome one entive colored nation. I 
aim of opinion that Mexico would atlord us a large 
fivid for speculation, were we to remove thither 5 


and who can say, that the day will not soon auriive, 


when the flag of our colored American merchants’ | 


ships from the Mexican ports shal! be seen proudly 
Waving 
And shall not oar sons feel proud to enlist: ander 
the Mexicun banner, and support her government? 
Surely they wall. 

‘Lhere is one objection, however, that may arise 
in the minds of some 3 that is, the religion of that 
nation being Papist; but we ean take with us the 
Iloly Bible, which ts able to make us wise unto sal- 


vation ; and perhaps we may be made the honored 


instruments, in the hands of an all-wise God, in 
establishing the holy religion of the Protestant 


Charch in that couutey ; and that alone might bea 
sullicient inducemens for the traly pious. 
A CoLorkep FeMALE OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, January 2, 1852. 


| From the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


LETTERS ON SLAVERY.—No. U. 
TO ISAREL- 
Dear Isapex :—You tell me that you think 
my language is “¢ etrong. You say that you 
are no udvecste ta slavery, but that existing cir- 


' cumstances would render it extrenrely ‘ inconve- 


nient > (that I bell we was your term) for you to 
become an avowed opponent of it at present ; 


and that while so many, who are open profes- | 
sors of religion, bamanity, and benevolence, rest | 


undisturbed by the rebukes of conscience ; you 


| ing. 


in the’ breeze of the American harbors? 


therein, under a penalty of not less than ten nor 
more than fifty dollars, and confinement at hard 
labor in the Penitentiary, not less than one nor 


: eee ; ra _{ é it it ) ' 
in return supplying them with commodities, we en “are so vastly inferior in all these points, particu- 


‘able them to use the lash more frequently, to screw | larly to concern yourself about the subject—es- 


|.cannot believe that it is demanded of you, who | 


the fetters still tighter, to brand, scourge, and man- | 
acle with impanity. Who, then, will aflect to be- | 
lieve, that we are not with them involved in the | 
depths of guilt? The moment the inhabitants of | 
the Northern States cease to abet these cruelties, 


more than two years. 

A similar bill has passed the Legislature of 
Louisiana, and become a law. 

A bill has passed the House of Representatives 
in Mississippi, during its late session, prohibiting 
the introduction of slaves, above the age of twen- 
"The 


every 


that moment the shackles of the slave will fall, and 
ty years, into the state as merehandize. he stand before us in the character of a freeman. 
Senate, however, struck out from the bill 
thing of a prohibitory character, retaining only 
some valuable police regulations in regard to 


The fire of intellect haying been smothered for ages, | 
may not burn so. bright as that of his fairer brethren ; 
but the tear of heart-felt gratitude swelling into his 


slaves and free negroes. j De 
eve, will bear ample testimony that the soil is luxa- 


riant ; and, if properly cultivated, would yield an a- | 
bundaut harvest. We would not endeavor, by ex- | 
ciling the passions, to gain a momentary attention to | 
the subject ; we zppeal to your understanding, your 
judgment, entreating you to follow the dictates of 
wisdom and justice, thereby hastening the period 
when it will not be hypocrisy to call America the 
land of liberty and equal rights. 

Any communication addressed to the * Secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Intelligence Society, Philadei- 


phia,’ will be attended to. 


Evils of Slavery.—The following extract ex- 
hibits, in a striking view, the distressing situation 
of the south in regard to slavery. 

‘ Pray for us.’-—A gentleman in Virginia 
thus writes to his friend, in thiscity. ‘ These in- 
surrections have alarmed my wife so as_ really to 
endanger her health, and I have not slept with- 
out anxiety in three months. Our nights are 
sometimes spent in listening to noises. A corn 
song, ora hog call, has often been a subject of 
nervous terror, and a cat, in the dining room, 
will banish sleep for the night. ‘There has been 


pecially as you are convinced that all yon sacri- | 


tices would be of no avail. 

Methinks that ‘ inconvenience’ is a strange 
term, Isabel, to associate with an act of duty— 
for it is as such 1 wou!d press it upon your atten- 
tion :—and the circumstance of this strikingly 
momentous subject having been hitherto so long 
and so strangely neglected, is the very reason 
that your exertions are necessary now 4 for if a- 
pathy and indolence had not long since app‘ d 
the same salve to the rebukes of conscience, sla- 


| very would ere this have ceased to exist. 


‘Then the conduct of others can be no excuse 
for yeu. If the path of duty is plain before you, 
ought you to wait for the example of others to 
incline you to enter it? Surely not! you know, 
my friend, that we are to be answerable each for 
ourselves ; we ¢an claim no forgiveness for neg- 
lected duties beeause others have offended in the 
same manner. ‘Their education, their prejudices 
may have gathered a mist around their mental 
vision, causing them to beho!d objects totally re- 
versed fiom their real situation, as sailors are said 
sometimes to kehold a distant vessel with its hull 
apparently elevated iu the air, and its masts rest- 





and still is a panic in all this country. 

I ain beginning to lose my courage about the 
inelioration of the South. Our revivals produce | 
no preachers ; churches are like the building in 
which they worship, gone in a few years. ‘There 
is no principle of life. Death is autocrat of 
slare regions.’—Cincinnati Journal. 


Philadelphia, 1832. 





For the Liberator. 
EMIGRATION TO MEXICO. 
Mr Eprror,—l! am happy to Jearn that the sen- 
timents of some of my Trenton brethren are in ac- 


oy 


BADIBS DBPAW LaAwa, 





cordance with my own, in regard to our locating in 
| Mexico and Upper Canada; for, in my humble 
opinion, one thing is neediul for us as a people, 









nm a Woman Aang a | even emigration ; bat not to Africa ; nor to place 

4 » Sy, ourselves as a distinct people any where ; but to 

s “ey, }altach ourselves to a nation already established. 
”” “s The government of these United States is not the 


| only one in this hemisphere that offers equal rights 
| fo men ; but there are others, under whose protec- 
| tion we may safely reside, where it is no disgrace 
to wear a sable complexion, and where our rights will 
| not be continually trampled upon, on that account. 
We peofess to he republicans, and such T hope we 
/are : but wherein do we show our republican spirit, 
| by sitting still and sighing for that liberty our white 
brethren tell us we never shall obtain 5 or in hoping 
(that in some fifty ora hundred years hence, our 
| children’s children will be made free ? 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 
Sixr—The following beautiful tines from an old 7 


/do not evince republicanism by this conduct, but 


namber of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, | too ought to manifest that spirit of independence 


appear se appropriate to the figure of the Kneeling | 
Slive, in the Liberator, that you would oblige a sub- | Earopeans, by leaving the land of oppression, and 
sciiber by placing them under i. 

THE KNEELING SLAVE. 
Pity the Negro, Lady ! 
Like thine, a blessed aad most happy lot ! 


which shines so conspicaously in the character of 
emigrating where we may be received and treated 


| Mnownnaners and where we may acquire educa- 

tion, wealth and respectability, together with a 
kaowledge of the arts and scien 5 all of which 
may be in our power—of the enjoyorent of which 
the government of the separate siates in- the union 
is adopting means to deprive us. 


The apthor of this artiele is aware, that the sob- 


hers is not, 


Thou, sheltered neath a parent's tireless care, 
‘The fondly loved, the theme of many a prayer, 
Biewsing and blest, amidst thy circling friends, 


W hwo love repays the joys iby presence lends, 





T think we 


verily believe that the time bas arrived, when we | 


us brothers ; where our worth will be felt and ae- | 


ing on the waters ; and surely in such a case you 
| wou'd not join with the ignorant and misinform- 
} . . . ° ° 

| ed, in asserting that such was its actual situation ! 


Slavery, my friend, must be either positively | 


right, or positively wrong. ‘There is no middle 
| point on which it may rest. [tis nota thing to 
| be merely disapproved of—co'dly warred with 
as a venial offence. [t violates a// the most es- 
sential principles of the Christian religion. IT am 
| not raving, Isabel | I can appeal to that volume 
which I have seen wet with your own repentant 
tears, for the *ruth of my assertions! If the most 
distinct, the mest sublime declarations of the gos- 
pel are to be wholly reversed in their accepta- 
tion, then indeed is slavery innocent, and I may 
lay down my pen, aud congratulate you that our 
country is indeed blessed—a shining light to all 
the inhabitants of the earth! But do you, can 
| you fur one iastant imagine slavery to be consist- 





| if it is not, Smrely it is at our own peril that we 
| trifle with our knowledge of its guilt! As to the 
availingness of your exertions, it is not for you to 


| judge :—even if they should be apparently un- | 


' felt, (which you cannot tell,) still it is as im- 
| peratively your duty to cleanse your hand from 
| Injustice, 

Do you wait for an express call? till your an- 
| gry conggience shall press you down to the dust 
with its terrible upbraiding ? 
that hour may come too late! If the case was a 
| doubtful one, then indeed it might be right to wait 


till the finger of God had expressly taught you ; | 


| but when year reason and your heart tell you 
| that yon are lending your support to a system of 
crime and injustice, can you expect to be abso- 
lutely forced into righteousness? You know 
that I love you, dearest Isabel—you cannot doubt 
that : but even at the risk of alienating your af- 
fection, must I speak thus plainly !—I entreat, I 
| implore, T conjure you, before your God, to com- 
mune with your own heart upon this subject—and 
then answer to your conscienee, whether I have 


net spoken to you the truth ? Acngs. 





| ent with the holy principles of christianity? And | 


Alas, my friend, | 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. | 











your diabolical agency, and that of your inferna} 
satellices—all emissacies of him who is * going a. 
bout as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may de. 
vour.” (8) But your work ofdeath and carnage stapg 
not here. ‘These same slaves, whom you profess io 
benefit, ure necessarily, und as a matter of course, 
for their daring atrocities, put to the most painful and 
miserable death. And indeed the slaves genera ily 
throughout the country, who Save not pat their {el] 
designs into execution, ure treated by their masters 
with greater rigor than they would be, did not thig 
excitement exist. But T suppose you congratulate 
yourself in being so happy as to bring about this 
state of things. Base villain! And can you look 
with complacency and delight upon the sufferings 











Extract of a letter from Captain 
dated Havana, —. 

‘ Duriug my stay at Havana, I walked out to 
what is called there the Barracoons, that is, a 
range of very long buildings, with a yard attached 
to each building, where the cargoes of the slave 
ships are deposited for sale. {1 went into one 
where there were about one hundred children, 





> 


none of whom were more than 12 or less than 7 | 
years of age, all ranged along exposed for sale, | 


decorated with beads and other trinkets to amuse 


the infant mind. ‘The little things were all sing- 


ing-a kind of chorus, and appeared to be much | 


more cheerful than I could have expected. I as- 
sure you it was with diiheulty I suppressed a tear, 
nor can [ hardly refrain from it while [am writ- 
Perhaps many families, as happily situated 
as our own, have been torn from each other, not 
to satisfy (for there is no such thing as satisfying) 
but rather to whet that very avaricious spirit of 
those engaged in this most iniquitous of all trafic. 
I rejoice that this foul blot is gradually washing 
away in our own country. Itis no wonder those 


islands are visited with hurricanes, yellow fever, 


and every other evil that afflicts the human race.’ | 


Communicated. 





On board a slave-ship, a child of about ten 
months old took sulk, and would not eat. The 
Captain took up the child, and flogged him with 
a cat, and with an oath said, ‘ Ill make you eat, 

or Pll kill you.’ From this snd other iil treat- 
ment, the child’s legs swelled, and the Captain 
ordered some water to be made hot, for abating 
the swelling. Eut even his tender mercies were 
cruel, for the cook putting his band into the water 
said it was too hot. ‘* Put his feet. in,’ said the 
Captain, with an oath. ‘The child was pat into 
the water, and the nails and skin came all off bis 
feet. Giled cloths were then put roand them. 
‘Lhe child was then tied to a heavy log, and two 
or three days afterwards, the Captain caught it 
(up again and said, ‘1 will make you eat, orl 
will be the death of you.’ He immediately flog- 
ged the child again ; and in a quarter of aa hoar 
it died. After the infant was dead, he wou!d not 
suffer any of the people on deck to throw the 
body overboard, but called the mother, the 
wretched mother, to perform this last sad otlice 
to her murdered child. He beat her, regardless 
of the indignant murmurs of her fettered country- 
men, who, in the barbarous plentitade of se- 
care tyranny, he permitted to be spectators of 
this horrible scene, he beat her, till he made her 
| take up the child and carry it to the side of the 
vessel, and then she dropped it into the sea, turn- 
ing her head the other way that she might not 
see it. 


{ 





| The following anecdote is taken from an in- 
, teresting little publication, called, ‘ Pity the Ne- 
| gro.” 
‘We had just got out of the harbor of St. 
| Thomas, on our passage to the island of St. Croix, 
when the captain of the schooner in which we 
sailed, sent a little Negro boy to the top of the 
mast to fetch down the flag ; in untying it, he 
lost his hold and fell into the sea. 
for help ; but our barbarous captain would not 
let the boat put of to his assistance. However, 
a Spanish dog of the captain’s seeing the poor 
litle Negro in the water, jamped overboard, and 
laid ho!d of the boy’s arm. ‘The -captain called 
the dog several times, but he would not come ; 
when, fearing he might lose his dog, he ordered 
out the boat ; but as soon as the poor boy came 
on board, he beat him most shockingly for losing 
his flag.’ 








BOSPORH, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1832. 














A CHALLENGE ! 
| _ The following letter was received a few days 
since, post-marked Athens, Ga. Jan. 12. It co: > 
tains a challenge to mortal combat, by a tyrant 
who seems to be cons-ious that his death would 
prove a public benefit. I append to it a few notes. 


Aruens, (Geo.) Jan, 10th, 1832. 
| To the Editor of the Liberator. 

With the utmost: astonishment and indignation, 
sir, [have read one of the late numbers of this most 
slanderous and villanous publication. (1) | With the 
_ utmost streteh of ary immgination, | never could have 
| conceived of a man so ubsolutely destitute of every 

patriotic principle, (2) as in the open blaze of day 
thus to disseminate doctrines and principles so en- 

tirely at variance with the peace, happiness and 
| prosperity, nay the very existence of the Republic. 
You undoubtedly, sir, have not reflected upon what 
you are doing. For the life that’s in me E cannot 
conceive what your object can be, (3) unless it be 
to destroy that free and happy governinent under 
which we now live, You cannot expect, by these 
| base and impudent lies which you are circulating to 
benefit the slives—Impossible, (A) 





| You cannot 
| expect to render your countrymen better, wiser or 
| happier ; nor can you expect to render service vith- 
er to God or man. (5) Your motives, then, must 
be unholy, illegal, anjustifiable. They must be 
| cither to promote your own private emolument, or 
to destroy the peace and Larmony of the country, 
| or both. (6G) Instead of meliorating the condition 
| of the shives, you are rendering them ten-fold more 


| Wretched, thus adding their misery to the catalogue | 


jof your black, daring and unehristian deeds. (7) 


Look at the effects already produced ly the circu- | 


| lution of your aborninable paper in different parts of 
| the South. How inany innecent woinen and children 
have been harried from the stage of being by the law- 
less hands of these African desperadoes, whose mitds 
| have been inflamed and wrought up to the utmost 


piteh of madness by the principles propagated through 


He called out | 


| of your fellaw-men, when you well know they can 
| result in no good to any living creature ? (9) Such 


fiend-like barbarity, such. infernal wickedness, is 


enough to chill the blood of the veriest monster that 
_ever breathed the vital air. ‘The sole object of your 


ptper seems to be to drive the slaves to open and 
indisctiminate rebellion, when you are just as abso. 
lutely certain that they never can obiain their tree 
dom in that way, as you are of your own abomiina. 
ble infamy. (10) If your only desire was the abo- 
lition of slavery in this country, you would‘take up 
the subject calusly apd dispassionately, and reason 
upon it, endeavor to convince, to persuade, and of. 
fer some means by which we could rid ourselves of 
the burthen. [ myself, sir, would become a sub. 


_scriber lo your paper, give up all my shives, and 
use the best of my endeavors to push forward the 
success of the cause, while thousands of voices from 


the south would respond a hearty amen to every 
suggestion Uiat might promise the aecomplishuient 
of the desired end. We are in principle as much 
opposed to slavery as your honorable self; it is an 
evil, and it is one which we must miidly endure, 
until we can rid ourselves of it in a suitable manner, 
Suggest 2 plan, sir, and see if we do not embrace it, 
(11) But no—you will write it out of the country ; 
you speak, und it must be done ; you will thander 
| tout by the potency of your gigantic arm ; by one 
| blast of your tremendous artillery, you will blow jt 
You impudent scoundrel! And{ 
will blow you where the buzzaids will never find 
you. Meet me, sir, in Washington City, on the 
j dth day of March, prepared to meet the fate which 
| yeu so richly deserve. 


| into oblivion. 


Write me whether or not 
you accept this challenge ; if not, sir, expect to die 
| in jess than one mouth thereafter, either by my own 
aru or that of the State. (12) For be assured, sir, 
, that ifyou continue your publication, you will be 
| olliciatly demanded ; and when the State calls, you 
/miust, you shall come. (13) I now ask you, will you 
desist? or shall 1 be compelled to ride more than 
| 1000 milks to pat a perind to the raseality of so 
| base, infamous, abominable, traitorous, lawless, un- 
principled, impudent, degraded, cowardly a dog as 
you are? A SLAVEHOLDER, 
Athens, Geo. 





——s 


t 

| (1) The effeet of the Liberator upon the minds 
| of southern slayites is nothing strange. <o Jong 
/have they wielded the cow-skin, and used the 
' brand, and defrauded their sable victims, without 
| crimination, that the rebukes of this paper patyy- 
ally excite their fiercest passions. 

(2) To plead for the emancipation of two mil- 
lions of slaves, and to denounce an oppression 
which language is unable to dep‘ct, is certainly 
conclusive evidence that ‘a man is utterly des- 
titute of every patriotic principle.’ A true pat. 
riot is he who buys, sells, steals, starves, whips 
brands, debases and pollutes a certain portion of 
his fellow-ereatures—his patriotism increasing 
with the multiplication of his victims. 

(3) No doubt—no doubt. So evidently hard- 
ened is this oppressor that he cannot comprehend 
|how a fiiend of the blacks ean. be actuated by 
| benevolent or disinterested motives. 
| (4) Why does not ‘ A Slaveho!der * recapitu- 
jlate some of these ies? Simply because he 
cannot. 
| (5) Notwithstanding the difficulties which ob- 
| Struct the march of emancipation, I do not waver 
in my belief of its speedy triumph. I know that 
it Is never useless to advocate the claims of ju 
tice. Tam sure that trath must survive all oppo- 
sition. It is not a calculation of figures with me 
how much IT may be able to accomplish ; whetll- 
er it be more or less, my duty remains the same. 
Already has the Liberator made some of my 
countrymen wiser on the subject of slavery ; ané 
I am vain enough to believe that it will prove 
serviceable to the nation. 

(6) If this were a cause calculated to ‘ pro 
mote (?) private emolument,’ ten thousand phi- 
lanthropists would spring up in a very few weeks; 
bat, alas ! such is its unpopularity, that all who 
|are fond of filthy lucre wisely shun it as they 
would the cholera. 

(7) If slaveholders, because they are urged to 
; repent of-their evil deeds, choose to increase the 
| burdens of their boudmen, the guilt be upon their 
| own heads! In pleading for the rights of mad, 
jf am not responsible for consequences. The 
greater the amount of oppression, the soonet 
_comes the day of deliverance. Let the traders it 
human flesh learn a lesson of wisdom in the file 
of Pharaoh. 

(8) In the first place, it is absurd to allege 
that any appeals to happy and contented slave 
will induce them to murder their benevolent ma* 
ters. Secondly, it is diffiealt to conceive how 
the minds of those could have been inflamed by 
the principles propagated by the Liberator, | 
whom the alphabet is a mystery, and who have 
neither the ability nor the opportunity to read. 
|The Liberator is searcely more angrily proscribed 
_by the slavites than the bible. Thirdly, if the 
_late insurrection be chargeable exelusively to the 
Liberator, to what cause may we trace the ™ 
| merous revolts which took place antecedent ' 
‘that event ? 
| (9) No—no. I am not a slaveholder—I ha’ 
| not grown callogs to pity by daily inflicting stripes 
upon the bodies of my fellow creatures. I w® 

moved to plead for the miserable slaves in couse 
quénce of witnessing their sufferings. 
(10) ‘True—* just as absolutely certain ’ in th 

one case as the other. 
_ (11) Do justly—love merey—now. Liberi!? 
your slaves immediately—give them employm™ 
as free laborers—instruct their ignorant mill 
rermunerate them for past losses—and cease {fo 
your robberies. 
(12) Several considerations induce me to 
cline the proposed interview. The name of the 
,challenger is unknown to me. Judging from 
principles manifested in his letter, I should 
more likely to find him in the State Prisoo ° 
Georgia, than at Washington, on the 4th of Mao 
As I am a poor man, possess no slaves who® 
Lean rob to defray my travelling expense 
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= 
would be a wretched piece of economy, and a 
contemptible enterprise, for me to make a jour- 
yeral hundred miles, merely to shoot 
an animal whose carcass the buzzards alone could 
; alne, or be shot myself. , The assassination 
which is threatened would give me some — 
ness, if the liberation of the slaves, or the triainp 
of justice and humanity, depended apes my exis- 
tence ; but as the case is otherwise, I can 

‘ smile 

At the drawn dagger, and defy its point.’ 

(13) Doubted. When duty calls meto Wash- 

ington, or Milledgeville, or any part of the slave 
States, I shall not hesitate to go, * though every 
tile upon the houses be a devil.’ 


ney of se 





THE MARRIAGE LAW. 


The following petition, for the repeal of a sec- 


tion of the Matriage Law of this State, will be | 


-oeepted to the Legislature in a few days. 
pre bh! 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives im General Court assembled, 
the petition of the undersigned, citizens of 
this Commonwealth, 
RESPECTFULLY REPRESENTS : 
That they view the following section of the Act 
of June, 1736, as wrong in principle, ineffectual 


in practiee, and an invasion of the liberty of the 


poople of Massachusetts—namely ; 

‘And be it further enacted, ‘That no person 
hy this Act authorized to marry, shall join in war- 
riage any White person with uny Negro, ludian or 
Mulatto, on penalty of the sam of Fifty Pounds, 
two third parts thereof to the use ol the county 
whereif such shall be eoinmitted, and the residue to 

e prosecutor, to be recovered by the ‘Treasurer of 
the came county, in manner as aforesaid ; and all 
iwes shall be absolutely null and void.’ 


such wart 


The law is wrong in principle, because it im- | 


severe and tremendous penalty upon an 


poses al 


self innecent. A marriage in fact be- 


tween a white and a colored person is declared 
id-—that is, their intercourse is illegal, they he- 
amenable to the criminal Jaws of the State, 
and th The right of 


every individual to consult his own taste and feel- 


come 


wir children are illegitimate. 


r 1 oar 
ings in matrimony ought to be sacred. ‘The very 


first articie of the Constitution of this State, para- | 


phrasing a passage im the Declaration of Inde- | 
‘ Le) . 


born free 


. all 


nd equal, and have ce ruin natural, essential and 


ndence, declares that men are 


i 
unalienable rights 
ed the right of enjoying and defending their lives 
ind liberties ; that of acquiring, possessing and 
; in fine, that of seeking and 


Unless it 


protecting property 
obtaining their safety and happiness.’ 
be affirmed that Indians, Negroes and Mulattoes 
free and 


are not men, and therefore are not born 


equal, and have not the right of seeking and ob- 


taining happiness, the law in question violates 


one of the fundamental principles of the Consti- 


tution. Our courts have decided that, by virtue 
of this provision, every slave in the Common- 
wealth was free. Ifthe Constitution be construed 
now in the same honest and fearless manner that 
it was by our fathers, this law must be pronounc- 
ed unconstitutional by our courts, as infringing on 
the right of every individual to seek happiness. 
But your mx moriatists believe the law has no ef 
fect whatever in preventing marriages between 
blac! If a and a 
black person are disposed to marry one another, 


s and whites. white person 


the marriage 


nother State, 


will take place. 
and have the ceremony performed there, they can 
immediately afterwards return into Massachusetts, 


and the marriage continues legal here. 


are in fact married here, the marriage is void and | 


the children are illegitimate. 


\ 
‘ 


the other, the connexion will take place. 


this is the case, is it not better to make the mar- | 


riage here legal, than to put the parties to the ex- 


pense of going to another State, or to make their 
‘The 


made the victims of this legislation. 


illegitimate ? innocent children 


issue 


are 
It is not necessary for your memorialists to 
of blacks with whites infrequent, or to inquire 


whether they are just or not. 
law is not one of these causes. 


They believe this 
They would not 


recommend the whites to marry blacks, or the | 
blacks to marry whites ; and still less should we | 


recommend persons who are well-informed, pol- 
ished and virtuous, to marry those who are rude, 
ignorant and degraded, whatever may be their 
complexion. They would not legislate in either 
They would not make it penal for the vir- 
tuous to marry 


cuse. 
the vicious ; the well-educated, 
the uneducated ; or the white, the black. It is 
better, in each case, for individuals to choose 
their partners for themselves. [f they choose in- 
discreetly, they will be sufliciently punished with- 
out any penal laws. 

Your memorialists object, however, to the law 
im question, not so much on account of its direct 
effects, as because it is the expression of an un- 
manly and unchristian prejudice against persons 
of color—a prejudice which has done more than 
any other *ause to create and perpetuate in its 
victims the vileness and degradation which it im- 
putes to them. Not long since, a legal article in 


- among which may be reckon- | 


If they go into a~ | 
where such murriages are lawful, | 


If they | 


But in one way or | 


Since | 


menial—a 


| this foresight, or art of sce’ng into fatority ?, Would 





° southern periodical appealed triumphantly to 
this law, as a proof that even in Massachusetts 
the blacks were a proscribed and degraded caste. | 
Chey feel it disgraceful to their native State, that 
the advocates of s] 


book 


arguments in support of oppression. 


Your memor! 
only unconstitutional and o 
= greatest legal absurdities ever recorded in any 
eet aes It punishes and degrades a certain 
Class of our population, because their skin is ofa 


sable color ! 


ricans been stolen ¢. : : 
‘ stoven from their native country, and 


their descendants are now held in bondage in va- 
rious parts of the Union. e 
are free colored pe 
bidden lo testify 
and to exe 


For the same reason 


ey against white persons in courts, 
reise the elective franchise. The con- 


troversy, then, is between God 


ture : the and the Legisla- 


one has chosen to fashion his creatures 


according to his own 
pleasure, andt . 
ishes them for bein. ne 


avery should find in her statute | 


lalists conceive the law to be not | 
ppressive, but one of 


—For the same reason have the Af- | 


-onization Society I am sure is not calculated to help 
rsons inthe slave States for- | 


The Jaw is absurd because it makes the freedom 
of choice to depend not upon the fact that man is 
‘a rational and accountable creature, possessed of 
_ reason and judgment, but upon a certain cast of 
‘complexion! The precise shade, however, which 
destroys this freedom, it does not define ;—and | 
this ancertainty, which in many cases must oc- | 
cur, whether a person shall be considered a mu- 
latto or white person, or what shade of color may | 
render persons legal subjects of intermarriage, is a 
sufficient reason for repealing th» law. 

The law is absurd, because no body of men_ 
can be empowered to legislate over human affec- | 
tion. 

Your memorialists believe that the General | 
Court may as rationally legislate upon the size | 
as the color of individuals. 


Actions, and not 
looks, come within the scope of its powers. | 

Your memorialists pray, therefore, that the sev- 
enth section of the Act of June, 1786, may be 
immediately repealed. 





MATHEW CAREY’S PAMPHLET. 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

in—Mathew Carey, Esq. the great philanthro- 
pist and thorough-going colonizationist, has publish- | 
ed a pamphlet on Colonization. It appears that Mr | 
Carey’s acquaintance with the disposition of the 
people of color in the north, in relation to African | 
| Colonization, is extremely limited ; else he would | 
not have wasted -his time and money in publishing a 
| pamphlet full of the exploded doctrines of coloniza- 





tionists ; or the benevolent gentleman must have 
possessed more than o:dinary vanity to have thought 
i that, after all that has been said by some of our 
great statesmen and greater slaveholders, in behalf 
| of the * Heaven-born scheme,’ and which has effeet- 


ed tittle or nothing, he could add any thing which | 


would tend to convince or induce the people of col- 
or of the North and East, to emigrate to Liberia. 
No—I cannot think that Mr Carey is so wofully ig- 
norant of the dispositions of cur people, in relation 


ito ‘the African colony : he must certainly have seen | 
such resolutions as follow, coming from the people | 
of color from every city and town north of the Po- 
tomac. * We were born in this country, and this is | 


our home—we will know no other.’ * Here we | 


were born, here we wil! live, and here we will die.’ 
The hon. gentieman suggests the plan of sending ont 
to Liberia five or more of our most intelligent bieth- 
ren, to investigate the state of affairs, as they uctual- 
This is First—1 
do not believe that there could be found five intelli- | 


ly are in suid colony. needless. 
gent persons of color, who would fel disposed to | 


meke such an investigation ; and secondly—we 
have sufficient evidence, by letters from colonists, | 
infinitely more intelligent than Francis Devany and 
captains of vessels, whose character for trath and ve- | 
racity is as good as Captains Sherman and Nicholson. | 
We have heard a great deal about Francis Deya- 
ny’s intelligence and his lwenty thousand dollars ; | 


the frequent mention of which is, doubtless, to | 


tempt the inconsiderate of Gur people to emigrate. 
Now, it is very strange that we all here think Mr} 
D. to be a very ignorant man ; and we astonish the | 
colonists when we inform them that here it js re- 
ported Devany has amassed the goedly sam of 
‘twenty thousand. 
the colony would venture to offer him four there- 
sand dollars for his property.” As to the * satisfac- 


‘Why,’ say they, ‘no man in 


tion and contentment which reign amongst the emi. | 
grants,’ they tell us of direful disuppointinents, of | 
' louthsome disease, and horrid mortality. Instead of | 
‘ sweet breezes, and odorifcrous plants, and fertile 


soil,’ they tel! us of a hamid atmosphere, rotten 


| vegelation, fetid swainps, and scorching sands. 


Our captains say they hate to go on shore ; for no 


svoner landed, prostrate to the earth, and on | 


| bended knees, the victiin of emigration supplicates 
‘them in the most heart-rending manner, erying, | 
'* Captain, take me but to Agerica—I “Il bind my- | 
self to you, and serve you as long as life lasts, as a 


'?) Oh, hoenid ! horrid! Au- | 


slave ! 


| manity, philanthropy, where are thy blushes ? | 
| But to Mr Carey. 
point out the causes which render the marriages | 


| : 
| whites.’ 


He says, * bo merit, no services, | 
no talents, can ever elevate us to a level with the | 


Whence doves Mathew Carey receive 


he dare deny God one of bis attributes? Are not all 
things possible with the great 1 AM—He who rules 
the destinies of nations? Again says the benevo- 
lent gentleman, ¢ ‘The strong oppositivn to the estab- 
lishtnent of a negro college in New-Laven speaks 
in a language not to be mistaken the jealousy with 
which they are regarded. And there is no reason | 
to expect that the lapee of centuries will make any | 
change in this respect. ‘They will, always, unhap- | 
pily, be regarded us an inferior race.” "This clearly | 
evinces the prejudice which IT have always thought | 
wus the moving principle of the generality of colo- | 
nizationists. ‘The proceedings of the citizens of 
New-Haven have met with a general burst of indig- 
nation ; heads as wise, and hearts with certainly 
Jess prejudice than Mr Cuarey’s, have thought the 
conduct of the citizens of New-Haven disgraceful to 
them. As to the people of color being perpetually 
an inferior race, we have as much right to judge as 
Mr Carey : if an improvement in knowledge will 
make as so, we certainly shall be so, 

Finally—we will inform Mr Carey, that all at- 
tempis by him or his colleagues, the colonizationists, | 
to inplant the desire of colonization in our hearts, 
will be forever futile ; and our request to Mr Carey, 
and all other colonizationists, is to aid us in this our 
home, or let us alone. PAUL CUFFEE. 

Philadelphia, Jin. 19, 1832. 





For the Liberator. 
COLONIZATION. 
Mr Ep:iror,—I have perused a few of the last | 
numbers of your most valuzble paper with intense 
interest ; and am now with you heart and soul. 


For a long time, I feh pained and grieved with 
the thoughts of slavery ; bat, until lately, could sce 
no way of assisting my colored brethren. The Col- | 


the slaves. But little, very little, did I think, that, | 
of all societies, to perpetuate slavery, the Coloniza- 


tion Society was the worst—yes, the Columbia | 


_ Vigilance Association, contemptible as it is, is not. 
| WOise, I do not mean to say, that the intentions of 

most of the members are as bad—far from it ; but. 
& 90 made ! 


that the effect is werse, I doubt not. It is not the! 


states, no one, we conceive, can justly apprehend 
| danger from a like noble act in the small District of 


| formed them into ardent colonizationists ! 


‘ample of the free blacks in Virginia kept the 


| happier and better off, considered their state | 
_ superior, and followed them as a pattern ! 
! 


object of the Colonization Society to liberate slaves, ly ensluved, must forever remain in a state of. 


Lut to carry away free people of color. And what 
advantage will this be to the slave? None, but to 
rivet his chains more closely. If not, why should 
the most relentiess slaveholders wish to get rid of 
the free people of color? Mis now becoming a 
serious determination with the slayetolding states to 
get rid of the free colored population ; which, if 
they should, furewell to liberating slaves at present. 
Therefore I call on all my weethy friends, who pat- 
ronize the Colonization Society, to pause and exam- 
ine it, and see if all their besevolent intentions do 


not tend to keep two millions of their brethren in | 


bondage : bondage, nut only physical, but moral ; 
who are even denied the bread of life. Souls immortal, 
and as precious as ours, denied the privilege of read- 
ing the Bible, or learning the way to heaven ! Thus 


| inust two millions of our brethren be sent unpre- 
| pared into eternity, every thirty years ! 


Are we not guilty in this uvitier? Sarely we 


are, and shall be, so long as we are bound to assist | 


in keeping in bondage the seals and bodies of our 


fellow-men. And if any one doubt this, T recom | 
mend him to take the Liberator one year ; and _if| 


he then doubts his guilt, let him notify me, and it 
shall cost him nothing for his sub-cription. 
CHARLESTOWN. 
N. B. I wish to say something about the * Free 
Produce Society,’ as soon as the inquiries of S. T. 
U. are answered. 





For the Liberator. | 
A few copies of the following memorial have receiv- | 
ed the signatures of about eight hundred of our citi- 
zens 5 among them the mayor of Hadson, and ma- 
ny others of the first respectability ; bat they Inve ! 
learnt with great inortification, that before this and 
many Other similar petitions could reach Congress, 
the Comunittee appointed to consider the subject, 
had precipiately closed the door against them, by 


| a report to the House of Representatives, that we 


believe will give general dissatisfaction and ought to 
be set aside, 


Hudson, (N. Y.) Jan. 2, 1832. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United Stites of America, in Congress assem | 
bled. 

Your memorialists, Citizens of the County of Co- | 
lunsbia and State of New-York, respecilully repre- 
sent: 

‘That deeply as they are impressed with a convic- | 
tion of the evils of slavery in the District of Colum. | 
bia, they bcheve the existence of those evils is too | 
generally aduntted and deplored to render it neces- 
sary to detail them ; they therefore earnestly solicit | 
your intervention to wipe from the fair mstiutions of 


| oar beloved country the stain that the sanction of 


Congress to this calamity bas hitherto suffered to rest | 
upon them, 

Afier the late peaceable emancipation of large 
bodies of slaves in our sister republics of South A- 


Coluusbia. 

And as that District is exelusively under the con- | 
trol and jurisdiction of the General Government, it | 
is not expected that any serepte can arise as to the 
constitutionality of the measure. 

An act of Congress, lorever abolishing slavery 
within those limits, woulexalt the national charac- | 
ter, end we doubt not wal Wt promote the best inter- 
ests of ail concerned, and give general sutisfaction to 
your fellow citizens, | 

| 


It seems, according te the Washington papers, | 
that the recent anniversary of this Society ‘ exci- | 
ted an interest unprecedented in its history.’ The | 
Southampton trdgedy, if we may credit half that 
we hear, has filled the bosoms of the slaveholders 
with the very milk of human kindness, and trans- 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. | 
| 





Won- 


derful—wonderful ! Now, forsooth, they are | 





what? liberate their slaves, 
O 
but to expel the free people of color from 
the slave States! Disinterested souls ! 

At the meeting above alluded to, the Hon. 
William 8. Archer, of Virginia, declared himself | 
a convert to the principles of the Society. Let-_ 
ters were read from ex-President Madison and 
Chief Justice Marshall ; in which they recom- | 
mended the cause of the Institution to the patron- | 
age of Congress. ‘These men, to their shame be— 
it said, are slaveholders. We demand some bet-_ 
ter evidence of their philanthropy than is seen in 
their hostility to our free colored population. It 
is absurd to call those, who bruatalize and oppress 
their fellow creatures, philanthropists. Mr. Arch- 


very anxious to 
and pay them for past unremunerated toil ? 


no ! 


er had the assurance to state, that the vicious ex- | 


slaves in constant iniquity! ‘They were buried 


in poverty and crime ; but the slaves, in fact 


'? 


The Hon. Edward Everett, of this State, made 
a popular speech in favor of the Society. ‘ Are 
we told,’ said he, ‘ that the intellects of the blacks 
are incapable of cultivation? > O yes—this doc- | 
trine is a sine qua non in the creed of coloniza- 
tionists—at least they contend that these intellects 
can ripen only ander an African sky. ‘This is the 
same benevolent gentleman, who, a few years 
since, declared on the floor of Congress that in 
the event of a negro rebellion at the south, he | 
would prouiptly put on his knapsack and shoulder 
his musket to put the slaves down! He would 
not hesitate to help the oppressor, and to assist in | 


crushing the slave ! 
The Rey. Leonard Bacon, of Connecticut, who 


| offered the second resolution, dwelt mainly, we 


are told, on ‘ the strictly benevolent character of 
the society ; and vindicated it, in a masterly man- 
ner, from the misrepresentations of those who 
have held it up as a system of cold, calculating, 
selfish policy.” Mr Bacon has obtained some 
slight notoriety for two Reviews on African Colo- | 
nization, published in the Christian Spectator—_ 
one in 1823, the other in 1830—in which are 
scandal, heresy in morals and philesophy, and 
bitter, unrelenting prejudice, enough to condemn | 
the world. Asa fair specimen of ‘the strictly | 


henevolent character ’ of the colonization crusade, | 
we give a few extracts from these Reviews : 


‘ A population which even if it were not literal- 


| slavery. 


| struggling slaves—a belief which is derogatory to 


| ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN | 


‘the gospel contsadicts, and which would dishonor 


_dious, proud, relentless and oppressive, and which 


vocate succeeded, at the late anniversary ahove 
‘alluded to, in proving ‘the strictly benevolent 
_ character of the Society,’ and vindicating it from 


'on both portions of the mingled population of 
_ this country.’ 


| elevate them to a level with the whites. 


_ degradation no better than bondage.’ 

| ‘A barrier more difficalt te be surmounted than 
the institution of the Caste, cuts off, and while 
| the present state of society continues must always 
cut off, the negro from all that is valuable in citi- 
zenship.” 

* We are ready even to grant, for our present 
purpose, that, so far as mere animal existence is 
concerned, the slares have no reason to com- 
plain, and the friends of humanity have no 
reason to complain for them.’ 

‘Here a slave cannot be really emancipated. 
You cannot raise him fiom the abyss of his deg- 
radation. Yon may call him free, you may enact 





eannot bleach him into the enjoyment of free- 
dom.’ 


' mont or Connecticut would march 
| event should ever take place, with all its cruelties 
and horrors) in Virginia.’ 


denominated free, but whose freedom confers on 
| them, we might say, no privilege bat the priri- 
| lege of being more vicious and miserable than 
slaves can be.’ 

‘ There are men in the southern states who long 
to do something effectual for the benefit of their 


‘It [the Colonization Soviety] is not a mission- 
ary society, nor a society for the suppression of 
the slave trade, nor a society for the improve- 
ment of the blacks, nor a society for the abo- 
lition of slavery. It is simply a society for es- 
tablishing a colony on the coast of Africa,’ &e. 


Again—* Its direct and specific purpose is not 
' the abolition of slavery, or the relief of pauperis, 


or the extension of commerce and civilization, or 
the enlargement of science, or the conversion of 
the heathen. The single object which its consti- 
tution prescribes, and to which all its efforts are 
necessarily directed, is, African colonization from 
America.’ 

‘for the existence of slavery in the United 
States, those. and those only, are accountable 
who bore a part in originating such a cunstitution 
of society.” 

‘The bible contains no explicit prohibition of 


holy writ, which lends any countenance to the 


| falminating spirit of universal emancipation, of 
| which some exhibitions may be seen in some of 


the uewspuapers.’ 
In the above extracts it is expressly maintain- 
ed— 


That the colored population must forever be | 


degraded and miserable, if they remain in this 
country— which assertion is a libel upon chris- 


| tianity and republicanisin : 
‘That the physical condition of the slaves is such | 
| as to furnish no cause of complaint on their own | 


) wnerica and Mexico, os well as in several of our own | 3 ; 
- | part or that of their friends—when numberless 


wounds on their bleeding bodies testify to the con- 


; trary : 


That, do what we may, it is as impossible to 


elevate an emancipated slave here, as to change | 
| his complexion—a statement which is falsified in 
| ten thousand instances : 

‘Phat the people of Vermont and Connecticut | 
| would eagerly rush to the south, in an emergen- 


cy, to rivet new fetters upon the limbs of the 


the character of a moral and religious people : 


‘That the free people of color are more vicious | 


and miserable than the slaves can be—a charge 
which is as false as it is cruel, and which covers 
all the deformities of the slave system : 

That prudence and compassion alike forbid the 
emancipation of slaves—which declaration means 
that prudence aud compassion are directly at va- 
riance with the requirements of justice, and in 
harmony with robbery and oppression : 

That no slaveho!der, at the present day, is re- 
sponsible for the existence of slavery—a conces- 
sion which destroys his free agency and accounta- 
bility, and is repugnant to the common sense and 
common instincts of men : 

That the bible neither prohibits nor denounces 
oppression—an assertion which every precept of 


the disceamment of zn atheist : 

That the object of the Colonization Society is 
neither to evangelize Africa, nor to suppress the 
slave trade, nor to extend commerce, nor to en- 
large science, nor to relieve pauperism, nor to 
improve the blacks, nor to abolish slavery, but to 
expatriate one sixth of our whole population on 
account of their complexion !!!—-an avowal 
which exhibits the Society in its true character, o- 


indelibly impresses upon its front the brand of 
falsehood and hypocrisy. 
Our readers can now jadge how far such an ad- 


the charge of those ‘who have held it up asa 
system of cold, calculating, selfish policy.’ Yet 
Mr. Bacon has the boldness to make the follow- 
ing assertion in his late Review ! !! 

‘The hour is fast advancing when every man 
will either rank himself among the friends and 
supporters of African colonization, or take his 
stand as an advocate for the perpetuity of slave- 
ry, and of all the evils which slavery has entailed 





Matnew Carey. This gentleman is’ sadly 
afflicted with the cacoethes scribendi. He has 
just published a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Reflections 
on the causes that led to the formation of the 
Colonization Society : with a view of its proba- 
A large portion of it is merely a fa- 
miliar compilation. On the very first page, we 
find the old stereotyped libel—namely : 

‘Many of those citizens who ardently wish for 
the removal of such of the free colored population 
as are willing to go, to any place where they 
could enjoy, what they can never enjay here, 
that is, all the advantages of society,’ &c. 


And further : 


‘ No merit, no services, no talents cam ever 
There 
is no reason to expect that the lapse of centuries 


ble results.’ 


a statute book of laws to make him free, but you | 


* We will even express our betief that there is | 
hardly any enterprise to which the militia of Ver- | 
with more | 
| zeal, than to crush a servile rebellion, (if such an | 


‘ There are in the United States 238,000 blacks | 


slaves, and would gladly emancipate them, did | 
not prudence and compassion alike forbid such | 
| a measure,’ 


‘There is neither chapter nor verse of | 








always, unhappily, be regarded as un inferior 
race. 

Such representations make the American peo- 
ple worse thin savages,—ineapable of losing any 
of their animosity or prejudice toward their color- 
ed countrymen,—and resolutely determined to 
persecute and degrade them here throughout all 
time! Infamous ! 

He further makes the ridiculous assertion, that, 
to an amalgamation, ‘ there is an impassible bar- 
rier in the United States ’—whereas, the truth is, 
the bleaching machffiery is perpetually at werk ! 
His pamphlet will materially aid us in our efforts 


, to overthrow the Colonization Society. 





Heautn or Liperra. We have had an in- 
_terview with Capt. Weaver, from whom, through 
mistake, the report was derived, that only two 
of the emigrants who went out in the Volador 
_had survived ; whereas, two was the number that 
died. He spent five or six mouths, in all, on the 
African coast, and he states expressly, that he 
considers Liberia the best and healthiest situation 
which can be found in that region ; that there 
was but one sick person in the hospital at Cald- 
well, when he visited it ; and the supposed un- 
_healthiness of the climate to the colored emi- 
_ grants, isa bug-bear ; safety being the almost 
_ certain result of care and judicious management. 
“lmerican Spectator. 
So, it seems, the supposed unhcalthiness of the 
African climate to emigrants isa bug-bear! It 
has proved, however, to be a bear of the most 
carnivorous species, having devoured at a meal 
on many occasions a large number of victims. 





SLAVERY IN MAssacHUseTTs AND GEOR- 
Gta! In a discussion which took place last 
week in our Legislature, with regard to the In- 
dians of this State, Mr. Thaxter, of Edgartown, 
asserted that ‘ from his knowledge of slavery -in 
the southern States, the slave of Georgia had 
more liberty than the Indian of Massachusetts’? !!! 
We assert, to the contrary, that the condition of 
the Indian is incomparably better than that of the 
slave, and we challenge Mr. Thaxter to draw a 
parallel between them in our columns. 


Georgia.—This state seems determined to 
pursue high-handed measares. ‘The Senate have 
passed a resolution offering a reward of five thou- 
sand dollars for apprehending and bringing to 
trial, under the laws of that state, the editor of 
the Liberator, publishd at Boston! Embol« 
dened by being sustained by the general govern- 
ment, in ber cruel measures against the Indians, , 
| the state of Georgia, in the pride of her * sover- 
| signty,’ aims at setting the iron foot of oppres- 
sion upon all who dare oppose her iniquitous de- 
‘The prostration of the political press to 
party purposes, gives her the support and strength 
of the dominant party in the northern states, even 
among men, who, if permitted to speak their un- 
disguised sentiments, would advocate the claims 
| of the helplessand suffering. — West. Recorder. 


signs, 
ign 





_ From Poulson's ( Phila.) Advertiser. 
Mr. Ev:rror :—Noticing in your paper of the 
| 13th inst. an extract from the proveedings of our 
| House of Representatives, at Harrisburg, in the 
' case of John Cisco and bis wife ; I cannot but 
say, that the remarks which fell from several 
| gentlemen, engaged in the “discussion, are sach 
us to astound every Pennsylvanian. 

I am, Sir, a native of Pennsylvania, and now 
an old man, and [ have never seen or heard be- 
| fore of such charges as were laid against the body 
of the people of color in this state, as in the re- 
cent debate. I have been, for the last twenty- 
five years, a strict observer of the conduct of the 
people of color, and [I do unequivocally assert, 
that I have invariably found them to be scrupu- 
lously exact as to the legality of their matrimo- 
nial contracts, and I have never heard of an in- 
stance amongst the respectable class of the blacks, 
(and of that class there are many,) of any of them 
having a plurality of wives, but being honest and 
good citizens. As to their right of citizenship, I 
need only refer those who have any doubts on 
their minds to our Constitution. Being, Mr. Edi- 
tor, a lover of truth and justice, I was induced 
to make these remarks, hoping you will give 
them an insertion—in doing so, you will oblige 

A PENNSYLVANIAN. 

Philadelphia, Jan, 14th, 1832. 





The Richmond Whig of the 17th says—* To-day 
the Select Committee on slaves, &c. reported that it 
wis inexpedient at this time to legislate on the 
question of abolition.’ 

Kennebunk Bank.—The Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Journal states that the concerns of this Bank are 
to he finally wound up on the 17th of March 
next—after which time no bills will be redcem- 
ed! 

The Newburyport Murder.—Herrick, tho 
man who was arrested for the murder of Page, 
has been committed for trial at the next term of 
the Supreme Court, after an examination of neur- 
ly two days, before three justices. An inexplica- 
ble mystery involves the affair, of which, as yet, 
there has been found no clue. 

On Tuesday, a woman fell dead in a room in 
Water-street, N. York, after drinking half a pint 
of rum, when already intoxicated. 

A horse thief in Georgetown, D. C. was chased, 
and finally canght in a country church, where he 
had hidden in the pulpit. He had some stolen 
goods with him. 


NOTICE, 

"CC The regular monthly meeting of the New- 
England Anti-Slavery Society will be held at No. 
1, Merchants’ Hall, on MONDAY EVENING 
NEXT, January 30, at 7 o’clock. All persons 
interested in the subject of slavery are invited to 
attend. 





Letters received at this office from Jan. 20 to 
Jan. 27, 1832. 

Andrew Garrison, St. John, N. B. ; Stillman 
B. Newcomb, Lynn, Mass. (2) ; J. Statia, New- 
ark, N. J. ; Eli Hazzard, Buffalo, N. Y¥. ; A. H. 
Safford, Lowell, Mass. ; J. C. Lovejoy, Bangor, 
Me. ; Leonard Scott, Trenton, N. J. ; J. F. Otis, 
Portland, Me. 





FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, AND AT THB 
BOOKSTORE OF CARTER AND HENDEE, 


A DISsGOURsSS 
On Slavery in the United States, 


By Rev. Samuel J. May, Pastor of the First 
Church in Broocklyz, Cb. 
1} This discourse is judicious, forcible - 
eloguent, richly mariticg an cteantive peruse! 
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For the Liberator. 
LINES 
ON SEEING A LITTLE CHILD AT CHURCH, 
Mine eye gazed forth in the house of God, 
When a mingled crowd was there, 
And many a head was lowly bowed 
In deep and fervent prayer. 
Ji was a holy sight to see 
Manhood and age bend down the knee. 





More deeply yet my heart was stirred, 
A little child was there ; 

I saw him clasp bis tiny bands, 
And half lisp out his prayer ; 

Then lifting up his eye of love, 

Gaze deeply on the skies above 


And as he gazed, a deeper trace 

Of thought came o’er his brow, 
Light shadowing his infant face— 

That dream—oh! could I know, 
Perchiance he thought in Heaven’s blue, 
An angel’s eye was looking through ! 





Oh! well it might! it was a scene 
On which no mortal’s eye 
Could gaze, then he refuse to lean 
The heart on Deity. 
Nis seal on childhood’s brow so clear, 
Would e’en have wrung from guilt a tear! 


For the Liberator. 
LINES TO B ° 
Thou hast brought me roses.—W herefore 
Should I deck this faded form ? 


Can wreaths 





or gems protect it 

From the quickly coming storm ? 
No—no—I ’m sick of flowers, 

They yield no sweet perfume ; 
To me they seem like mottoes, 

To place upon my tomb. 


And these bright gems—oh! wherefore 
Do you spread them out to view ? 
Their worth seems only mockery, 
And mournful is their hue. 
To me they look like emblems 
Of what i 
When from this once prized figure 


oon to be, 


All itsbrilliancy must flee. 


Ok, keep them but a little while, 
Awhile thy gift reeall, 
And these bright gems and roses 
May deck my funeral pall. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 12th, 1 
THE SLAVE DEALER, 


s From ocean’s wave a wanderer came, 


St 


EDITH. 


209 


Wn 


With visage tanned and dun: 
His mother, when he told his name, 
Scarce knew her long lost son; 
So altered were his face and frame, 

By the ill course he had run. 


s There was hot fever in his blood, 
And dark thoughts in his brain ; 

And O! to turn lis heart to good, 
That mother strove in vain ; 

For fierce and fearful was his mood, 
Racked by remorse and pain. 


And if, at times, a gleam more mild 


ine we 


~ ; Would o’er his features stray, 


When knelt the widow near ber child, 
And he tried with her to pray, 

It lasted not; for visions wild 
Sull seared good thoughts away. 


‘ There ’s blood upon my hands,’ he said, 
é ‘Which water cannot wash ; 
It was not shed where warriors bled, 
3ut dropped from the gory lash, 
As I whirled it o’er and o’er my head, 
And with each stroke left a gash. 


‘ With every stroke I left a gash, 
While negro blood sprang high, 

And now all ocean cannot wash 
My soul from murder’s dye ; 

Not e’en thy prayer, dear mother, quash 
That woman’s wild death-cry ! 


‘ Her ery is ever in my ear, 
And will not let me pray ; 
Her look I see—her voice I hear— 
As when ia death she lay, 
And said, “ With me thou must appear, 
On God’s great Judgment-Day.”’ ’—PRINGLE. 


From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
THE THRICE CLOSED EYE, 


The eye was closed, and calm the breast-— 
’T was sleep—the weary was at rest, 
While fancy on her rainbow wings, 
‘ Ranged through a world of new made things, 
: ’Mid regions pure and visions bright, 
t Formed but to mock the waking sight 
For ah! how light does slumber sit 
On sorrow’s brow—how quickly flit 
From her pale throne, when envious care 
Comes robed in clouds, and frowning, there ! 
Again—lI saw the falling lid, 
And from his sight the world was hid : 
The lid was moved—the knee was bent—- 
é The heavy-laden spirit went, 
: Bearing her burden from the dust 
: Up to her only rock of trust ; 
B And, child-like, on her Father’s breast 
i Cast off the Joad, and found her rest! 
b And this was prayer—’t was faith and love 
Communing with a God above! 
a4 ' Atlength, that eye was locked—the key 
Had opened heaven—'t was Death—’t was he 
Had sweetly quelled the mortal strife, 
And to the saints the gates of life 
Unfolded.—On the sleeper’s brow 
Lay the smooth seal of quiet now, 
Which none could break.—The soul that here 
Dwelt with eternal things so near, 
Had burst her bonds to soar on high, 
And left to earth the thrice-closed eye. 





VANITY OF WORLDLY HAPPINESS, | 


How eager are our vain pursuits 
Of pleasure and of worldly joys! 
And yet how empty are the fruits— 
How full of trouble, grief and noise! 
We to our ancestors new follies add, 
Proving ourselves less happy and more mad 


ly What but a tempest is the world, 
| & Whereon this bark of ours is tost ? 
Which by ambition wildly hurled, 
Is split agafnst a rock, and lost ! 
The safer vulgar this with wonder see, 
*. : Aad from our ruin learn humility. 
. 4 Rosert Verr. 


“STAND FROM UNDER!” 
BY MRS. CHILD. 

[The following story was told me as one actually 
related by a sailor. I wrote it, not because I be- 
lieved it for a moment, but because I supposed it 
| was one of the numerous traditions among sea-fur- 
| ing people ; and I thought it a fine specimen of that 
| wild and terrible grandeur of imagination naturally 
excited by the solitude und dangers of the ocean. I 
have since learned that the same story, or 4 similar 


one, had been previously written for on English pe- | 


riodical ; bat never having seen that sjory, { cannot 
be accused of plagiarism, or imitation. ] 

We were on board a slave-ship, bound to the 
coast of Africa. I had my misgivings about the 
| business ; and I believe others had them too. We 
| had passed the Straits of Gibraltar, and were lying 
| off Barbary, one clear, bright evening, W hen it 
came to my turn to take the helm. ‘The ship was 
becalmed, and every thing around was as silent as 
the day after the deluge. The wide monotony of 
| water, varied only by the glancings of the moon on 
the crest of the waves, made me think the old fa- 


and her Naiads were sporting on the surface of the 
ocean. with diamonds in their hair. "Those fancies 
| were followed by thoughts of my wile, my chil- 
dren, and my home ; and all were oddly enough 
jumbled together in a delicious state of approach- 
ing slamber. Suddenly I heard, high above my 
head, a loud, deep, terrible voice, call out, * Stand 
| from under!” I started to my feet—it was the 
| customary signal when any thing was to be thrown 
‘from the shrouds, and mechanically sung out the 
| usual answer, ‘Let go!’? But nothing came—I 
looked up in the shrouds—there was nothing there. 


I searched the deck,—and found that I was alone! , 


| T tried to think it was-a dream,—but that sound, so 
deep, so stern, so dreadful, rang in my cars, like 
the bursting of a cannon ! 

In the morning, I told the crew what [ had heard. 


—‘Lhey laughed at me ; 
i J =) . , - wr . 

of their jokes about ‘* Dreaming fom. One fel- 
| low among them was most uamerciful in his raillery. 
| He was a swarthy, malignant looking Spaniard ; 
| who carried murder in his eye, and curses on his 
‘tongue ; a daring and lordly man, who boasted of 


He laughed longest and loudest at my 
‘¢A most uneivil ghost, Tom,’ said he ; 
'* when such chaps come to see me, P'I| make ’em 
| show themselves. I'll not be satisfied without see- 
| ing and feeling, as well as hearing.” 
| "Phe sailors all joined with him ; and I, ashamed 
(of my alarm, was glad to be silent. The next 
| night, Dick Burton took the helm. Dick had nerves 
| like an ox, and sinews like a whale: it was litte he 
| feared on the earth, or beneath it. The clock 
| strack one—Dick was leaning his head on the helin, 
| as he said, thinking nothing of me, or my story,— 
| when that awful voice again called from the shrouds, 
}«* Stand from under !’? Dick darted ferward like 


fellows. 


story. 


' an Indian arrow, which they say goes through and 


| through a buflalo, and wings on its way, as if it had | 


| not left death in the rear. It was an instant, or 
| more, before he found presence of mind to call out 
“ Let go!’ Again nothing was seen,—nothing 
heard. Ten nights in succession, at one o'clock, 
the same unearthly sound rang through the air, 
| making our stoutest sailors quail, as if a ballet-shot 
had gone through their brains. At last the crew grew 
pale when it was spoken of ; and the worst of us 
never went to sleep without saying our prayers. 
| For myself, | would have been chained to the oar 
all my life, to have got out of that vessel. But there 
we were in the vast solitude of ocean ; and this in- 
visible being was with us! 
on the matter, but Antonio, the Spaniard. He 
laughed at our fears, and defied Satan himself to 
terrify him. However, when it came his turn at 
the helm, he refused to go. Several times, under 
the pretence of illness, he was excused from a duty, 
which all on beard dreaded. Bat at Jast, the Cap- 


tain ordered Antonio to receive a round dozen lashes 
{ 


i every night, until he should congent to perform his 
| share of the unwelcome officé. Fora while this 
was borne patiently ; but at fength he called out, 
** T may as well die one way as anotler—Give me 
over to the ghost !°’ 

That night Antonio kept watch on deck. Tew 
of the crew slept ; for expectation and alarm had 
stretclied our nerves upon the rack. At one o’clock, 
the voice called, ‘* Stand from under!’ «* Let 
go!’ screamed the Spaniard. his was answered 
by a shriek of laughier—and such laughter !—It 
} seemed as if the fiends answered each other from 
| pole to pole, and the bass was howled in hell! 
‘Then came a sudden crash upon the deck, as if our 
| masts and spars had fallen. We all rushed to the 
'spot—and there wasa cold, stiff, gigantic corpse. 
The Spaniard said it was thrown fiom the shrouds, 
and when he looked on it he ground his teeth like 
amadman. * [know hitn,’’ exclaimed he ; “1 





| 
| 
' 
| 


| drank his blood for breakfast.”’ 

We all stood aghast at the monster. In fearful 
whispers we asked what should be done with the 
body. Finally we agreed that the terrible sight 
must be removed from us, and hidden in the depth 
| of the sea. Four of us attempted to raise it ; but 
human strength was of no avail—we might as well 
have tugged at Atlas. There it lay, stiff, rigid, 
heavy, and as immoveable as if it formed a part of 
| the vessel. The Spaniard was furious ; “ let me 
: lift him,’’ said he, ‘*[ lifted biin once, and can do 
itagain. Till teach him what it is to come and 
trouble me.’’ He took the body round the waist, 
| and attempted to move it. Slowly and heavily the 
| corpse raised itself up ; its rayless eyes opened ; its 
rigid arms stretehed out, and clasped its victim ina 


the ship, they tottered an instant over the waters— 
then with a Joad plunge sunk together. Again that 
jaugh,—that wild, shrieking laugh, was heard on 
the winds, ‘The sailors bowed their heads, and put 
up their hands to shut out the appalling sound. * * 

I took the helm more than once after, but we 
never again heard in the shrouds that thundering 
sound, ‘* Stand from under.”’ 


TEMPERANCE. 
On Friday, a grand Temperance meetin 
held at Washington. 


g was 


‘©The meeting was called to order hy the Hon. 
Lewis Condict, wember of Congress from the state 
| of New Jersey, who moved that the Hon. Lewis 
| Cass, Secretary of War, be invited to take the 
! chair. 

“The Hon. John Blair, member of Congress 
‘from the state of Tennessee, then moved that Wal- 
| ter Lowrie, Esq. Secretary of the Senate, be ap- 


> 


_ pointed Secretary of the meeting.’ 

The meeting was addressed by Felix Grundy, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mr. Pates, Mr. Wayne, 
Mr. Webster, all members of Congress. Resolu- 
tions were passed against the use of spirituous li- 
quors. The National Journal says— 

‘We noticed among the audience most of the 
menibers of both Houses of Congress; also many 
of the officers of Government, and gentlemen of 
the army and Navy. The meeting was such as 
cannot fail to give the cause of temperance a pow- 
erfal impulse throughout the country. We under- 
stand the speeches of the gentlemen who addressed 
. the meeting will be published in a pamphlet form, 
_and extensively distributed. 





bles of Neptune were true ; and that Amphitrite | 


and were all day long full | 


crime, as if it gave bim pre-eminence among his | 


No ene put a boid face , 


stabbed him within an hour’s sail of Cuba, and | 


close death-grapple—and rolling over to the side of 








Horrors or THE CHoteRA Morsvs.—The | 
last London Quarterly Review contains an article | 
on the Spasmodic Cholera, the object of whieh | 
| is to enquise whether it isa contagious disease. | 
In introducing the subject, the Reviewers make | 
‘the following remarke—t We have witnessed in- 
our days the birth of a new pestilence, which, in 
‘the short space of fourteen years, has desolated 
the fairest portion of the globe, and swept of at 
least fifty millions of our race. It has mastered 
every variety of climate, Surme every natu- 
, ral barriér, conquered every people. It has not, 
like the simoon, blasted life, and then passed a- 
| way : the cholera, like the small pox or plague, | 
takes root in the soil which it has once possessed. | 
The circumstances under whieh the individual is 
attacked are no less appalling than the history of | 
‘the progress and mortality of the disease. In one | 
man, says an eye-witness, the prostration of | 
strength was so great that he could hardly move 
‘a limb, though he had been but fifteen minutes | 
\before in perfect health, and actively em- | 
ployed in his business of a gardener. ‘As | 
‘an instance,’ says another, ‘a Lascar in the | 
‘service of an officer was seized in the act 
of picking up his rice, previous to going out | 
|to cut close to his master’s feet, and | 
being unable to call for assistance, he was observ- 
‘ed by another person at a distance from him, | 
picking up small stones and pitehing them towards 
him, for the purpose of attracting his notice. ‘This 
man died in an hour.’ Great debility, extinction 
of the circulation, and suddencooling of the body, 
are the three striking characteristies of the Indian | 
cholera ; these in a majority of the cases, are ac- | 
companied by exhausting evacuations of a pecu- 
liar character, intense thirst, cold blue clammy 
skin, suffused filmy half-closed eyes, cramps of 
the limbs, extending to the muscles of respira- 
tion, and by an unimpaired intellect. It is no | 
| wonder that the approach ef such a pestilence has | 
| struck the deepest terror intoévery community.’ 


grass, 


Srvunkx anp Perit, There is a story, and | 
which f believe is a faet, of two boys going to a) 
jackdaw’s nest from a hole under the belfry window | 
in the tower of All Saints’ Church, Derby. As it 
was impossible to reach it standing within the build- 
ing, and equally impossible to ascend to that height 
from without, they resolved to put a plank through 
‘the window ; and while the heavier boy secured its 
| balance by sitting on the end within, the lighter boy | 
was to fix himself on the opposite end, and from | 
that perilous situation to reach the object of their | 
desire. So far the scheme answered. The little 
fellow took the nest, and, finding in it five fledged | 
young birds, announced the news to bis companion. | 
‘Five, are there ?’’ replied Be; ‘then I'll have 
three.’’ ‘* Nay ;’’ exclaimed the other indignantly, 
*«T run all the danger, andi'll have the three.’’ 
‘*¢ You shall not,’’ still maintained the boy in the 
inside ; * you shall not-—Promise me three, or I'll | 
|drow you!’ ‘* Drop if you please,”’ replied the | 
hero; upon which his companion slipped off the 
plank. Up tilted the end, and down went the boy, 
| upwards of a hundred feet, to the ground. The | 
little fellow, at the moment of his fall, was holding | 
his prize by their legs, three in one hand, and two 
in the other ; and they finding themselves descend- 
| ing, fluttered out their pinions instinctively. The 
| boy, too, had on a stout carter’s frock, secured 
round the neck, which, filling with air from beneath, 
buoyed him up like a balloon, and he descended 
smoothly to the ground ; when, looking up, he ex- | 
claimed to his companion, ** Now you shall have | 
none |’? and ran away, sound in every limb, to the 
astonishment of the inhabitants, who, with incon- 
eeivable horror, had — his descent.-—Juve- 





nile Souvenir. 








A Singular Sermon, delivered at Frankford, | 
(Tenn.) by James Simpson, a few months 
before his death. 


What I am now going to relate, is but a simple 
story, aud it is probable some of you may have | 
heard me tell it before ; bnt it has taken such pos- | 
session of my mind, that I thought I would jast drop 
it for your consideration. When I was a young 
man, there lived in our neighborhood a Presbyteri- | 
an, who was universally reported to be a very lib- | 
eral nan, and uncommonly upright in his dealings, | 
—When he had any of the produce of his farm to 
| dispose of, he made it an invariable rule to give 
| good measure, over good, rather more than could 
be required of him. One of his friends observing | 
| his frequently doing so, questioned him why he did | 
| it—told him he gave too much, and said that it | 
| 





could not be to his advantage. Now, my friends, | 
mark the answer of the good Presbyterian :-—** Gud | 
| Almighty has permitted me but one journey through 
| the world, and, when gone, I cannot return to rec- 
» Think of this, friends: but one 


| are never to be recalled, : 

| ‘The above was a man of eccentric character, and 
esteemed a sound Minister of the Gospel, a worthy 
| member of the Society of Friends Gr Quakers.— 
‘Thougt there was much singularity in his commu- 
nications and deportment, he appeared to be him- 
i self, and no man’s copy. 

I do not throw it oat asa charge, nor mean to 
imply that any of you are dishonest ; but the words 
of this good Presbyterian have often impressed my 
mind, and [ think in an instructive manner: Byt. 
| one journey through the world !—we are allowed 
but one journey ; therefore let none of us say, 
‘‘ My tongue is my own, I'll talk what T ‘please — | 
my time is my own, Pll go where |] please—I can | 
go to meetings, or if the world calls me, I'll stay 
at home.’’ Now this won’t do, friends. It is as 
impossible for us to live as we list, and then come 
here to worship, as it is for a lamp to burn without | 
| oil. Itis utterly impossible—And I was thinking 
' what a droll composition man is ; he is a compound 
| of bank notes, dollars, cents and newspapers ; and 
bringing, as it were, the world on his back, he 
comes here to perform worship, or at least to have 
it appear so. Now, friends, [ just drop it before 
we part, for your consideration. Let each one try 
himself, and see how it is with his own soul. 


Tur CoLtoren Boy. In an African Sabbath 
school, one day, a teacher had but two scholars 
in his class. One bey had selected a book from 
the library, while the other found much difficulty 
in getting one to suit him, and at last said, he 
| wanted the book that his little mate had chosen. | 

‘The other boy no sooner heard of this, than he 
i said, ‘ He may have my book if he wants it, and 
_1 will take another.’ But this did not satisfy him | 
_—he still looked sullen—and hesitated whether | 
| to take the book or not. The other boy again | 
replied, * Don’t be offended, now—don’t be 

wicked,’ and he finally took the book. 

Let me now ingtire, how many-of my readers 
would be as willing to yield to their little mates, 
as was this little colored boy? Although he 

| wanted the book very much himself, he permit- 
ted his teacher to give it to the other child ; thus 
setting a good example for other children to fol- 
low.—Sabbath School Instructor. 














| A respectable looking woman was lately com- 
‘mitted to jail in N. York, on complaint of her 
| husband, for getting drunk often, abusing him, and 


| the stage. 
ing in what that elevation consists, it is happy to 





threatening to fire the house. 


Horses Gainers by Temperance Reform.— 
In N— L—— Ct. two gentlemen struck by the 
beauty of a noble horse, driven by a cartman, 
stopped to survey and admire the well fed ani- 
mal. At the moment up came a couple of fel- 
lows, whose eyes told a tale which their tongues 
would have lied about, and recognizing the dri- 
ver, exclaimed, ‘ John, your horse didn’t use to 
look like that—what’s the matter?’ ‘I'll tell 
you,’ says the cartman, ‘I used to let my horse 
breathe, and 1 would step into the store and take 
a drop myself. Now I go without my dram and 
spend the money to buy oats for Charley.” The 
argument for temperance had so much point, that 
the fellows checked their inquiries, and pushed 
on.—JVat. Rep. 





The deaths of officers which occurred in the 
Navy during the last year, from Dee. 1, 1830, to 
the first ult. were 24: namely, 1 Post Captain, 
2 Masters Commandant, 7 Lieutenants, 3 Sur- 
geons, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 2 Pursers, 6 Mid- 
shipmen, 1 Boatswain and 1 Gunner. The num- 
ber of officers dismissed was 20 : namely, 1 Mas- 
ter Commandant, 1 Lieutenant, 15 Midshipmen, 
1 Boatswain and 2 Lieutenants of Marines. The 
number of resignations was 29 : namely, 1 Lieu- 
tenant, 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 1 Passed 
Midshipman, 20 Midshipmen, 2 Gunners, 1 Car- 
penter and 2 Lieutenants of Marines. ‘Thus by 
deaths, dismissions and resignations, the number 
of officers of the Navy was reduced last year 73, 
or about 7 per cent. 





Simplicity.—The more I see of the world, the 


' more I am satisfied that simplicity is inseparably 


the companion of true greatness. I never yet 
knew a truly great man—a man who overtopped 
his fellow men, who did not possess a certain 
playful, almost infantile simplicity. True great- 
ness never struts on stilts, or plays the king upon 
Conscious of its elevation, and know- 


act its part like common men, in the common a- 
musements and business of mankind. It is not 
afraid of being undervalued for its humility. — 
Paulding. 





England.—A \etter from our celebrated coun- 
tryman, Washington Irving, received by one of 
the latest arrivals, gives a melancholy account of 
the present state of the public mind in Great Bri- 
tain. ‘The question of Reform, the alarm of riots, 
the dread of insurrection, and the fear of the Chol- 
era, he says, so occupy the public mind, ‘that all 
enterprise in literature and the arts is at a stand. 
He has a book of his own ready for the press, 
which he will not venture to publish nnder exist- 
ing cireumstances.—N. Y. Courier. 

Funeral Expenses.--The Philadelphia Chron- 
icle gives the following as the funeral expenses of 
the late Stephen Girard, in part: For a wooden 
braced coflin, enclosed, $505; a leaden coffin, 
$150 ; a black walnut coffin, covered with black 
cloth, $20 ; a rough wooden case in the grave, 
$50; undertéker’s services, $100; mourning 


_ dresses, crape, &c. charged to the estate, about 
| $1,000: total, $1,550. 


The Ratland, Vt. Herald states that a respec- 
table colored man on attempting to shave him- 
self, recently, found the razor move uncommonly 


| glibly, and ascertained that the beard all came 


out by the roots, and soon after his head became 
completely bald. He is said to have formerly had 
an abundance of hair and a stiff beard, and to 
have had uninterrupted good health. 


Dr. Bashy, whose figure is beneath the com- 
mon size, was one day accosted in a public coffee 
room, by an Irish baronet of colossal stature, 
with, ‘ May I pass to my seat, O giant?’ When 


| the doctor politely made way, and replied, ‘ Pass, 


© pigmy.’ ‘ Oh, sir,’ said the baronet, ‘ my ex- 


| pression alluded to the size of your intellect.’ 


‘ And my expression,’ said the doctor, ‘to the 


| size of yours.’ 


Singular Change !—The Legislature of Geor- 
gia has abolished the system of Penitentiary pun- 
ishment—the only instance of the retrograde of the 
human mind-which bas been,witnessed duriig the 
present centary—and worthy of a State which robs 
helpless Indians of; their lands, drives them in a 
body into the depths of the wilderness, and im- 
prisons Missionaries for preaching to them the Word 
of Life.—By the way, as the Penitentiary system is 
abolished, what is tos become of the imprisoned 
Missionaries? Are they to-be hung, shot or burnt 
alive ?—Lynchburgh Virginian. 

Great loss of Life by the burning of a Ship. 
—By the ship Franklin, arrived from St Petersburg 
at this port, we learn that on the evening of the 


, 19th, the Line of Battle ship Fort Chappenvise, 


Rear Admiral Plate; apt Bartashaoict, having 
just retarned froin, a six years*cruisé in the Mediter- 
ranean, and 6n {HhA&gojat of hauling into the Mole, 
took fire and burnt é- water’s edge ; 225 souls 
perishing in the conflagration.. The fire was said to 
have originated froni’ a lantern being imprudently 
left open while sweeping out the magazine. 


Retirement.—One of the most beautiful descrip- 
tions of retirement is in an ode to Charles Cotton, 
the friend of old Isaac Walton, the famous piscator : 
How ca#im and quiet a delight 

It is alone 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none oflended, and offending none ; 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep, at one’s own ease, 
And pleasing a man’s self, no other to displease. 


Destruction of live stock by Wolves in Rus- 
sia.—In the government of Livonia alone, the fol- 
lowing animals were destroyed by wolves in 1823. 
—The account is an official one. 

Hiorses 1,844, Fowls 1,243, Horned cattle 1,807, 
Calves 733, Sheep 15,182, Lambs 726, Goats 2,- 
545, Kids 183, Swine 4,190, Sucking pigs 312, 
Dogs 703, Geese 673. 

The sudden death of Mrs Booth, Franklin Co. 
Alabama, two days after her marriage, has been 
mentioned. A post mortem examination attributes 
her death to her wearing a strong corset, which so 
compressed the lungs as to obstruct the passage of 


the blood, rupture one of the bood vessels, and suf- 
focate her. 


Party Integrity.—It was stated sometime ago, 


in those papers which are most interested in such a | 


statement, that Messrs. Wirt and Sergeant had 
charged the Cherokee nation 10,000 dollars for 
their services. We are authorized, by the Chero- 
kees themselves, to say that this is an unfounded 
and malicious falsehood.— Washington Spectator. 


The taxable real estate in this city, as assessed in 
1830, amounted to $95,716,485. Increase of value 
in the five previous years, $30,913,435. On the 
3ist March, 1831, there was loaned on mortgages 
of landed property in this city, $6,616,642.—WV. 
Y. Jour. of Com. 


It may not be generally known that the Marquis 
de la Fayette, the futher of the present Marquis, 
was a Colonel in the French army, and fell in the 


battle of Minden, in 1759, in which fight the Ger- 


man and English troops were commanded by Prince 
Ferdinand, of Branswick. The Marchioness was 


left pregnant, and the posthumous child was the 
present Marquis. 











SS 
A Lady’s Debt.—It has been said of 4 

oiselle Anais a Parisian actress, that she owed 

ing to her trades-people. ‘ You are mi en,” gi 

some one, ‘ she owes her shoemaker more tone 

inch of her height.’ ™ 


Sea-Sickness.—Ali Hazin, an eastern writer ; 
his autobiography assimilates himself, while labor 
irez under this unpleasant affection, to a mill-horye 
‘«my head goes round, puzzled to know why i 
goes round.”’ 


A. Jackson and J. Q. Adams have been sent ;, 
prison to New York for stealing hogs’ heads, § 
&c. They were colored people. ; 


The Stirling Journal states, that there is a Young 
man, a nailer, in the village of St. Ninians, whog 
compass of voice is so great that he can with fagij, 
ity sink his voice to low (double) B in the bas 
scale, and can ascend with equal ease to high C, , 
distance of 25 notes ! 


Short hand off hand.—At a late sitting of the — 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Paris, a statemen 
was made that a skilfal mechanic, residing in th, 
South of France, had invented a stenographic ma. 
chine, by which it is possible to write sixty time + 
faster than it is to speak, The machine consists of | ~ 
keys, the touches of which correspond with letter, © 
Such a machine would be no inconvenient article jp 
some places. 


Short dialogue much to the point.—A. Pry 
will you be so good as to take my great coat ) 
town in your carriage ?—B. With pleasure ; by | 
how will you get it again ?—A. Oh, very easily ; | 7 
shall remain in it. : 


WOW Ae 
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SSS ene — = w 
From the Evangelical Magazine, ~~ 
THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLI. ” 
CAN. is 1 
‘ Stand by,’ cried the Pharisee, ‘ dare not to mar p 
Holy prayers with thy sin-cheqnered vow ;’ per 
The publican heard, and retreated afar f 


From the scowl of the hypocrite’¥brow ; 
The one through the temple with majesty swept, 
With his hundreds admiring around ; 
The other retired to a corner and wept, 
As he bent his meek eyes on the ground. 


‘ T thank thee, O God,’ said the former, ‘ that I 
Have not here for my sin to atone ; 

From fraud, and extortion, and lewdness I fly, 
Nor was e’er as a publican known : 

Sul twice in the week I am careful to fast ; 
All my tithes I as faithfully pay ; 

And thus have good faith that in heaven at last 
I shall all thy bright glories survey.’ 





Meanwhile had the publican frequeutly sighed, 
And as often had smote on his breast ; 

‘ Have merey, O God !’ he at intervals cried, 
‘ Upon me, a poor sinner confest ; 







































Have mercy, O God, for polluted and vile, Hen 
In myself no perfection I see ; ek Alfr 
But deign on the creature one instant to smile, 
And thy spirit shall change even me!’ = 
And what was the jadgment the Saviour pronounces, | Ro 
As he told of this singular pair, Will 
Aud thus to his listning disciples announced Will 
Both the nature and object of prayer 1 [a § Will 
Half worshipp’d, the one ’midst his followers stalke 77 
To bis home with his guilt unforgiven ; Phil 
The other alone in his penitence walked, Geo 
But at peace with himself and with heaven, : Che. 
Natl 
PROFANATION. ~ Johr 
A letter, of which the following is a copy, tm ~ Jam 
recently been addressed to Lord Brougham : a 
My Lord,—The profane exclamations of “ Gooi! Erw; 
God!’ «Gracious God!’ &c., which you an ~ 
continually introducing into your Parliamentay” Abr 
speeches, have given great pain to many whoa ~ 
inire your talents, and heartily approve of yourm 7 J «, 
litical principles. In addition to the peril whet ~ 4) 
you bring upon your soul by this open and habitu:) ns 
breach of the third commandment, you encoun: J 
by your example the awful practice of taking th 7 Jone 
Lord’s name in vain, which prevails to such a) ong 
alarming extent among all classes of the common 7 J. B 
ty. As you have been raised by Providence toi) Geo! 
very high and responsible station, your words ani” Thor 
deeds are likely to have a beneficial or injurioas & 7 John 
fect upon the minds of thousands. I beseech yoa, | Thor 
therefore, in the name of multitudes among th 
religious part of your countrymen, to abstain i Geo 
future from the improper expressions to which! | 7 
have adverted ; and lest my humble remonstiane 7 Benj 
should provoke your anger or contempt, as the met ~ 
ebullition of vulgar prejudice, 1 request your Lod 7 Will 
ship’s. particular attention to the following extnt 
from a sermon by the Rev. Professor Le Bas —hk Josey 
is recorded of Boyle, one of the greatest namest —_ 
English philosophy, that he never was led tot) q 
mention of the Almighty, in the course of the ge —= 
vest conversation, without a discernible pause in bt iz 
speech, and a reverential inclination of his perso ency 
he could never hear or pronounce that glorious an! prepa 
fearful name, without feeling the unutterable majed! ed fa 
of the Godhead brought home to his thought side ; 
Such was his veneration for it, that we might and p 
most imagine that he beheld the flaming chervbi prote 
— to keep the Divine glory from profas Saas 
** In venturing to address your Lordship on 8?) by 
a subject, I can honestly say, that I am infloene ratin, 
by an earnest desire for my country’s prosperity, 89) StvIns 
well as for your Lordship’s present and eternal ha © ei 
piness.’” Btn 
THE NEW BIRTH. Ext, 
Whzet is it to be born again? Is it to increasé in 
human wisdom? No. The understanding may ¥§ th 
filled with light, even to overpewering illuminati Tt 
and at the same time, the heart be crowded sider: 
that darkness, which may be felt. It must be*y our Vv 
new birth of the heart rather than of the bead. ' es, 
is a birth, of the anathematizing polemic into close 
peaceable minister. Of the lip-worshipper int him | 
heart-worshipper. Of the sacrilegious into the si | the n 
tified. Of the Sabbath-breaker into the Sabbi*| for t 
keeper. Of the weigher with light weights into auir 
holder of the just balance. .It is a birth, of O77 Kak 
neglecter into the protector of parents. Of By S wer 
| swearing shipmaster into the praying pilot. Of ad “tl 
epicure, the spendtbrift, the libertine, and the * 77% Pog 
bauchee, into men of sense and soberness. Loa at , 
eye-servant into the single-hearted.—Of the b#Y “veh 
| body in other men’s matters, into one who is a 
only in bis own. It is a birth of the liar into meet 
_trath teller ; of the thief into the honest madi) 10 ea 
the jockeying into the true ; of the covetous int Pe 
| generous ; of the cruel into the humane; %" | “ome 
censorious into the charitable ; of the haughty F of arg 
the courteous ; and of the lukewarm into | A on th 
dent, In short, it isa birth of the defying meas: 
into the stricken penitent ; of the lion into the lam? evils: 
of the sinner into the saint. Such, and 89 BU @ remai 
and so holy, is the change, we conceive, which My popul 
wrought upon the heart, and which issues {¢ of vie 
the whole length and breadth of a vigilant life, us, m 
the new birth of the soul. Bat, in this wor bed whic 
can never be entirely freed from sin. 2% | race. 
must be laid in the grave, and there be ret of tim 
before it can be changed into the similitude Prese: 
angels.— Knight’s Sermons. Point 
many 
the ot 





